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CHAPTER VII. 


Lapy WoopLawn’s summer féte had awakened 
eager anticipations, and created a little flutter of en- 
thusiasm among fashionable circles. It was something 
novel and romantic, which circumstance alone was 
enough to ensure its success. Everybody who 
received the pretty little card of invitation, in its 
wreath of enamelled roses, was sure to be there, un- 
less kept at home by illness, or some equally serious 
circumstance. Miss Lloyd alone had, one day in Lady 
Woodlawn’s presence, half questioned the likelihood 
of her attendance, upon which her ladyship, in con- 
sternation, implored her to reconsider so cruel a 
decision, and begged to be allowed to remove what- 
ever obstacle might be in the way. 

And then Miss Lloyd, with charming candour, con- 
fessed that she had already appointed that day for a 
rural excursion with a dear friend of hers, a remark- 
ably sweet young lady, who must not be disappointed 
upon any consideration. 

“But why not bring the young lady with you?” 
responded the hostess, briskly. ‘‘I am sure I shall 
be charmed. The more young ladies the better. Of 
course she belongs to our set?” 

Miss Lloyd arched her hanghty neck. 

“She is my dearest friend, Lady Woodlawn. I 
net her first at Miss Evesham’s.” 

“Of course that is endorsement enough. If she is 
your friend, and Miss Barbara's, who would presume 
‘o question farther? Give me her name at once, I beg 
of you, and I will have the card of invitation sent.” 

Miss Lloyd smiled joyously. 

: You shall make it out, and I will take it myself. 

a will be a charming settlement of the difficulty, 

res little Kitty will delight you all, Miss Catherine 

f ‘rtwright, Lady Woodlawn. I thank you very much, 

Ar 4am sure it would be @ sacrifice to forego your 
ng Sete.” 
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[THE PRISONER'S CURSE,] 


And Miss Lloyd, as was her wont, in her honest, 
independent way, obtained her wish, and had Kitty 
with her, dressed as nearly like herself as the two 
complexions would allow, when the glittering Lloyd 
carriage set her down under the flower-wreathed ar- 
ches of what seemed truly a fairy scene. 

Lady Woodlawn, you see, had been re-reading the 
history of the girlish French queen, whose charming 
play at cottage life had so delighted her noble suite, 
and so scandalised the grandeur-loving populace, 
And out of the idle thoughts this reading had given, 
arose a brilliant idea. She would give a rural /éte 
herself, at Woodlawn, whose picturesque grounds 
admitted of all the display she could desire. No 
pains had been spared to secure the desired effect, 
and she could certainly congratulate herself upon a 
triumphant success, as she read in the admiring eyes 
of each arriving guest. Evergreen arches, with 
linked garlands latticed from one to the other, made 
a triumphal passage all the way from the avenue 
entrance to the centre of the spacious lawn, where a 
large stand had been erected, with a roof of ever- 
green boughs, and where, in a sort of May queen 
bower, the hostess received her guests. The lawn 
grounds were as smooth as an emerald velvet carpet. 
Gilded marks for archery were set here and there. 
The crystal shimmer of a lake, gay with pleasure 
boats, showed through the heavy walnut boughs of 
the park. Every sort of out-door game had its place 
in the programme of entertainment, and there were 
prizes for every victor. The merry company, most 
of them in costume, dispersed in groups, after pre- 
senting themselves to the hostess, reconnoitering, 
and constantly coming upon some new and pretty 
surprise in the shape of fantastic bower, concealed 
fountain, or comic @bleau. A pretty page, in a Lin- 
coln green suit, presented every lady with a wreath 
of flowers, and every gentleman with a bouquet for 
his breast. Refreshment stands, attended by pretty 
shepherdesses, lurked under countless shady cano- 
pies, and at either end of the park there was a marble 
basin, into which a graceful Bacchus poured showers 
of sparkling wine, which a rosy-cheeked Hebe served 
in crystal acorn cups. 





As the games begun, in the order of the pro- 
gramme, the bugle summoned all wanderers and 
loiterers to the central lawn, and the aristocratic 
company was enabled to see who had come, and what 
appearance each one had made, as they gathered 
around in a wide circle, making a rainbow ring on 
the vivid green of the turf. 

Lady Woodlawn, who had descended from her 
formal reception throne, was flitting to and fro, 
looking after the mutual introductions. 

She paused beside Miss Lloyd, who was leaning 
lightly on her father’s arm, with her own passed cares- 
singly around Kitty Cartwright’s slender waist. Kitty 
was looking as sweet as a wood violet, her blue eyes 
beaming with girlish enjoyment. The white cambric 
shepherdess dress, straw hat, and blue ribbons, 
were more becoming to her than to Miss Lloyd, on 
whom, somehow, they had such effect as a peasant’s 
costume ona Zenobia. Perhaps the latter suspected 
it, for presently she took off the wide straw hat, and 
left her head with only its own imperial crown of 
glossy raven braids, and she iook the rich purple 
mantle from her father’s arm and draped it care- 
lessly across her shoulders, which simple change 
made a marvellous transformation. She was now 
no longer the shepherdess, but might have been 
Zenobia, Hypatia, any grand and noble creature that 
you choose, with that calm dignity of posture, the 
soft white folds draping themselves with classic 
grace around her perfect figure; those marvellous 
resplendent eyes asserting a queenly birthright, 
which needed neither crown, nor sceptre, nor royal 
robe. 

“Your friend is charming, my dear Miss Lloyd,” 
whispered her ladyship. “I have already been be- 
set with inquiries. I foresee that there will be as 
sharp a contest, as for your fair hand, when the 
dance on the lawn begins. Who shall I introduce 
first? Oh, by the way, have you seen the Wortheys ? 
Lord Cuthbert Lyle is with them. Theyare extremely 
anxious for his cordial reception, and, indeed, it is 
quite established that bis reformation is genuine. 
He also asked the name of your friend, and said 
something, quite apropos, about a woodland violet, 
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and a queenly lily, so you must both bé graciots to 
him.” 

Hester Lloyd tossed her queenly head, but gave 
no other reply, and her ladyship flitted away, 

Kitty touched her arm timidly. 

“Oh, Miss Lloyd, I wish you would show him to 
me.” 

“ Who, Kitty, dear.” 

“Lord Lyle. I long, and yet I am afraid, to see 
him.” 

“* My little violet, he shall not harm you. 
think I will have his evil breath near you?” 

Kitty did not read the meaning of the flashing 
eye, the curling lip; but was fluttering in girlish agi- 
tation. 

“Do you think he will speak tome? Aud will he 
talk to me about Ross? I ought to be very grateful 
for his kindness. Will it be right to thank him 
here ?” 

“Oh, I forgot your brother’s connection with him,” 
said Miss Lloyd, but could say no more, for a group 
of noble gentleman and fair ladies came surging to- 
wards them, and seized upon her, and a confused 
chatter of gay voices ensued. 

“ Oh, Miss Lloyd, we are so glad to find you! You 
must come with us to try your killin the — 
ground. Here is Sir John deélering that he sha 
bear off the silver arrow. And were determined 
to find somedne:to con 
that you ate ‘unusudily *sttilful. Isn’t it charming 
to-day? Abd whit ‘brilliant idea it was of Lady 


Woodlawn's !” 

* How do do,’ wright ?* Very happy 
to meet you, | gure.” Wely scene, isn’t it? Oh, 
there is Sir Gha¥les Worthey! md what 
Whowan-he 


a fine looking gentleman jthem ! 
be?” 


“ Hush—d ; ? ‘Lord Cuthbert Djs.) 
M bog at H is tt 
h ‘now, as shocked “ther 


_ “No, thank you, I 





Do you 


viemile, whien the 
Miss Lloyd, on the con turned abife, and 
seemed entirely pre-occupied, ing earnestly with 
the rather prosy and tiresome elderly colonel. Was 
Lord Cuthbert aware of her avoidance, that his fine 
eyes turned sorrowfully, half appealingly towards the 
averted face ? 

Lady Worthey, in the flush of her established suc- 
cess, was not, however, so easily put off. She dis- 
engaged his lordship from the young lady’s overflow 
of sentimental small talk, and moved on. 

“One moment, Miss Lloyd, if you please. 
sure you remember Lord Cuthbert Lyle.” 

Hester Lloyd turned slowly, her beautiful face 
might have been ice, and been less cold and petri- 
fying. Her magnificent eyes held within their lus- 
trous depths a strange meaning, which those who 
watched her could notfathom, She lifted themiear- 
lessly to his, one brief instant of time, and said, in a 
clear, ringing voice, albeit the tone was neither 
sharp nor high: 

“No, I have not forgotten Lord Cuthbert Lyle. I 
remember him distinctly.” 

After which she made a stately bow, and turned 
again to the colonel. 

Lord Cuthbert became a little paler, as if under 
the influence of some inward agitation; but after bow- 
ing respectfully, even while the graceful shoulder was 
turned against him, he aaswered composedly, some 
remark of his companion. 

Lady Worthey’s indignation made itself visible in 
the heightened colour of her cheek. 

“ We have petted Hester Lloyd too much,” she 
murmured. “She has almost grown to think her ca- 
price must rule us all.” 

“ Don’t mind it, pray, déar Lady Worthey. I don't 
blame the lady in the least. It isa part of the re- 
tribution I cannot escape,” returned Lord Cuthbert, 
with just a quiver in his voice; but a moment after 
he smiled gravely, and added: “I will force her to 
abate her scorn—I will teach her yet to respect’ me.” 

“TI would not give it a thought, my dear Cuthbert. 
She will be ashamed of it herself. It is the most un- 
ladylike act she was ever guilty of.” 

“That young lady in white, with blue ribbons, 
leaning on Mr. Lloyd’s arm, I should like an intro- 
duction to her, she looks very sweet and amiable,” 
observed his lordship, a‘moment after. 

“It is a new face to me. I asked who it was, and 


I am 


Colonel Morne asserte:} 





yet. I am nots 
” al 





someone said/a dear friend of Miag#Lloyd’s.. I will 
get you intred and leave you, while I hunt up 
the girls, to send to you in season for the promen- 
ade.” 

And a few mométits’ after, Kitty Ourtwright was 
putting her little gloved hand upon his lordship’s 
arm, in response to his quiet and respectful invitation 
to join the promenaders, and moving off towards the 
lake. : 

She had been a little nervous and distressed at 
first, and hardly ventured to lift her eyes to his ; but 
his own evident embarrassment contributed to her 
composure. She could scarcely repress a little start, 
when she took her first survey of the face 
her. How like—oh, how like the beloved countenance, 
that she was never to see again! 

She could not have helped it, had the queen and 
all the royal suite beenthere ; she drooped her 
head, and hoped that the falling curls and the’ 
ing hat would hide how the tears were 
from her downcast eyelids. 

Did he take notice, that he 
garlanded arbour, and waited t 

ied with the ric 
superb flowers? ‘But'his own hand 
he plucked ab gis 
face was pale, and the 
straining himself from g . 
‘impulsive speech. Bu ; 


conquered herself i 
timid inquiry, meta 


& 
es? 


itty. = ‘ aoa charged 
if. He often, wrote’ 
did mot -dteam it) ‘BO 


I, beyond our ability: 
generosity and Miggu 
above any fear of trouble. 

“Miss Lloyd is a friend of yours.” 

“Such a loving, generous, disinterested friend,” 
answered Kitty, eagerly, wiping off her tears, and 
smiling brightly. “Ican nevér extol her enough. 
Do you not think she is very beautiful 2?” 

“Very beautiful indeed,” responded Lord ‘Cuth- 
bert, and fell into a réverie. 

“T am afraid you two have at some time quarrelled. 
I could not understand her’ manner at‘all. But I 
cannot think she meant all it seemed, because she is 
se very careful to be just with everyone.” 

“ Perhaps she is just with me,” said Lord Cuth- 
bert, and a slight frown contracted his forehead, and 
he looked so much like Ross, that if only he had 
worn @ moustache, and combed his’ hair another way, 
and clipped those foreign-looking whiskers, Kitty 
could have fallen into his arms, and claimed him 
frantically for her veritable brother. 

Asit was, she echoed his sigh, and said simply 
that she hoped Miss Lloyd ‘and his lordship would 
yet be excellent friends. 

While yet x | were lingering in the arbour, Miss 
Lloyd, on her father’s arm, came suddenly upon 
them. Her face showed signs of inward excitement, 
a scarlet flush burnt hotly on her cheeks, ‘her eyes 
glittered, her proud lips had just a nervous’ tremor. 
She almost swooped upon Kitty, and ‘took her upon 
her arm, and handed ‘her over to her father. 

“Walk on with Miss Cattwright, papa. I shall 
follow you in the briefest time.” 

And while Mr. Lloyd drew away the surprised, 
but unresisting Kitty, Hester Lloyd faced the gen- 
tleman in the arbour, her great, resplendent eyes 
full of indignant scorn. 

“ Lord Cuthbert Lyle,” she said, in ‘swift, impas- 
fionéd accents, “you think because Kitty is ‘an 
humble secretary’s sister, she can be a fitting victim 
for your deadly arts, your cruel fascinations. I tell 
you now that yous not harm her. You called 
her a woodland violet. I tell you, no treacherous 
hand shall brush off the innocencé and purity of her 
sweetness.” 

He looked at her sorrowfully, one shapely ‘white 
hand outstretched as if in deprecating petition. 

“You judge me so rice to wickedly, Miss 
Lloyd,” he said, and dropped his handsome head. 

“T judge you by what ‘I have’ known—known’ in 
horror aud indignation,” returned she, fiercely; “and 


a 
} 








= —¥ 
Kitty is my friend, I \have n an unfaltering 
résolveito her from, Iguessed what your 
liberality, your costly presents meant. Why do 
you takethe.garb of virtue to mask your wicked- 
ness? Oh, Gathbert Lyle, your name symbolises 
for me all that:makes my soul shrink with-loathing 
and horror!” 

He was speechless—white and cold as a statue, 
leaning against the arbour support. Fora moment 
her heart smute.her, half discerning the angnish 
which racked his, but then memory reverted to a 
sickening record, and hardened her sympathy. 

“TI wished you to know this. I could not make my 
meaning clear to my father, and so I have spoken 
myself. Once more I warn you to leave my inno- 
cent friend free from the deadly blight of your at- 
tentions. Titrust you will needno farther remon- 


He liftefhis head at last, just as she was turning 


to pts“ still flaming with its generous wrath. 
“ 


/Lioyd,” he said, “I would that some stroke 


from hesven might lay open my heart before you, 


show you ‘every thought, impulse, and emotion 
there. I should be content to die, beeause you 
would know then how cruelly your words have 


” 
sternness of the tone 


in the passionate 
evel hah She caught. her breath suddenly, and 
‘over his faée, for the first time, with keen, 
eyes. 
saperage: Lord of Lyle?” she asked, 
y 


ter Lloyd, 
on, full confé 


you. I told youl 
over you as id guard a dove 
a cruel hawk. Did you not understand 
ypified—Lord Cuthbert Lyle ?” 
sher perplexed and troubled eyes. 
? Oh, Miss Lloyd, I liked him so 
“could not feel anyway but at home and fa- 
miliar with him.” 

“Ts his powersosubtle? In such a brief time can 
his fascinations work their crafty will? Kitty, 
Kitty, I must take you with me to a sorrowful home, 
I know—an ‘humble home, but one, beautiful, glad, 
and bright, until the serpent entered it. Then you 
will understand all the danger, and the horror of that 
man’s nature. That man who presumed once—it al- 
most suffocates me to think of it—to speak his words 
of love in my ear—who dared to write, and ask Hes- 
ter Lloyd for his wife! Insolent, daring villain! 
You see ‘how it stirs me, only to tall ‘about hin. 
And do you think I will let ‘him harm you, my 
Kitty ?” 

She was indeed ‘trembling’ from: head:to: foot, this 
proud, grand nature of )hers, soiroused'to vehement 
and earnest anger at the contemplation cof wicked- 
ness and wrong. 

Kitty looked ready to cry, as if she had done some- 
thing very sinful and ungrateful, and’ Hester Lloyd, 
presently perceiving it, she looked down: directly, 
and kissing the sweet, little, grieved ‘mouth gaily, 
said, in loving tones: 

“And now, you mustn’t think I am scolding you, 
my little Kitty. Iam only angry with Lord Cuth- 
bert. And the "ho mustn't be spoiled for you. Let 
us leave this arbour. I see a dozen honest, honour- 
able gentlemen yonder, waiting for a word with me, 
and an introduction to you. Papa, too, is *watehing 
for my signal. Dear papa, it seems to me°there iss 
cloud on his face dels must ‘rouse myself, and 
charm away the little unpleasantness of this episode. 
per Kitty, smile again, in your own heart-glad 

ashion !” 

And Miss Lloyd did charm everyone. 
She-had never been incre belliouatip tomrobediants nor 
looked so superbly beautiful. She had tly s 
charmed circle gathered closely about her. Lady 
Worthey, to be sure, was not of the party. She and her 
daughter made a desperate effort to collect‘an opposing 
party, and by reason of having the new star in theif 
midst, in a measure and for a time succeeded. But 
presently Lord Cuthbert himself was seen ‘listenivg 
abstractedly to the lively talk addressed to him, 
and ‘turning his attentive ear to cateh the echo 
of the clear, rich voice of Miss Lloyd, unconsciously 
smiling-at her jests, and sighing softly at her gravel 
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talk. Andimmediately at the: first opportunity, he 
stole to the edge of the group, tothe infinite disgust 
of Lady Worthey, and:showed plainly that he wasas 
much captivated as the most ardent edmirer of Hes- 
ter Lloyd. 

Bye-and-bye came the trial at archery, and it was 
a pretty sight indeed, and inspiriting to behold when 
Miss Lloyd’s arrow sped straight to the very centre 
of the mark, and the gentlemen clapped their hands 
and cried, bravo, and the ladies waved their hand- 


kerchiefs, and everybody was.excited and finttered, 


except the fair heroine, whose face kept its serene 
calmness. Now it had been arranged that Lady 
Woodlawn should present the prizes to the igentle- 
men; but those for the ladies were to. be given into 
some young gentleman’s hand, and Lady Worthey had 
managed so adroitly, that this genial task had been 
made over to Lord Cuthbert Lyle. 

His lordship mounted the and fingered rather 
nervously the light crown of laurel secured by a 
golden arrow, which Hester Lloyd’s achievement 
had won. He found excuse: for and 
mingling again with the crowd, and startled the fair 
victor by appearing behind her, and saying-in a tone 
so low that no one else could hear: 

“ Miss Lloyd, I am distressed thatthe bestowal of 
the prizeg\has been given into my hands. It will 
make the pretty wreath odious in eyes to re- 
ceive it from me. ‘What shall Ido? I :can make 
known a. sudden indisposition, which indeed will 
scarcely be feigned; for, of all the throng. here, no 
one else hides by a smiling face such a distressed 
and sorrowful heart.” 

Miss Lloyd, at his very approach, must needs arch 
her neck and curl her lip scornfully. And yet. it 
must be confessed, that her generous. heart was 
touched by the wistful pathos in the deep, musical 
voice. 

“T have no wish to sl away from this 
pleasant féte,” answered she, coldly. “Iask nothing 
more than to be free from your intrusive presence. 
If I take an antagonistic attitude, it is simply defen- 
sive, for myself and my friends.” 

“Tf only you might see and know, how'those things 
you impute to me, hateful and odious as they must 
be in your pure eyes, are no less black and horrible 
to me,” he ventured in an imploring tone. 

“T hope it is so, indeed Ido, Lord Outhbert,” 
returned Miss Lioyd, slowly. “And as regards the 
crown, do not concern yourself. I shall not think of 
your connection in the matter.at all, Ishall not be 
likely to treasure it long, in any case.” 

She turned away indifferently, as if the matter was 
ended, and his lordship retreated. 

It was his hand, however, which laid the laurel 
crown lightly upon the stately head: » Mise Lleyd 
scarcely waited for the congratulations of her friends, 
but retreated to her own party, and presently she 
complained that the pointed leaves irritated her fore- 
head, and taking off the wreath she hung it playfully 
upon her father’s arm. 

Lord Cuthbert Lyle saw it, and shut his hand to- 
gether with so fierce a grip, that the imprint of his 
seal ring was left on the flesh. 

“Oh!” muttered he, fiercely, “thisis fitretribution | 
to know—to see—that the one prize for which I 
would give all things, is taken away-—only because I 
am Outhbert, Lord of Lyle.” 


CHAPTER. VIII, 

An imprudent Englishman, lingering in the public 
room of a dingy café at Messina, let fall 9 few 
words expressive of his horror and detestation of 
the grinding tytainy of the government of down- 
trodden, wretched Sicily. His companion gaye him 
an admonitory thrust.of the elbow and a warning 
glance. Too late, however ; and the fearlessatranger 
was made aware, to his indignation and’ dismay, of 
the ceaseless surveillance that the crowned despot 
kept of everything passing in this kingdom, and 
learned to his cost that a spy lurked under every 
character in the public places, from fruit-vendor and 
beggar to the nobleman riding in, luxurious state. 

That very evening, in the swift'and silent fashion 
of Sicilian arrest, a dark-looking train appeared, and 
required the Englishman’s presence at a certain po- 
lice station, the trumpery form ending. in, a\swiit es- 
tablishment in a gloomy jail. 

Fortunately, the imprudent gentleman had a-power- 
ful friend who was cognizant of the affair, and who 
took prompt measures to represent the matter to the 
proper authorities, so that the worst which came of 
itwas the day’s incarceration in oneof those vile, 
wretched dungeons which have made the cowardly 
despot’s kingly name such a living shame and re- 
proach. ‘But it opened to the gentleman a grand op- 
portunity to exercise his generous philanthropy of 
spirit, at the same time that it gave him a chance to 
revenge, in a degree, the indignity which had been 
put upon him, 





Once put at ease with regard to his own forth- 
coming release, the Englishman made the best of his 
situation, and took nolittle interest in spying out the 
secrets of the lonesome place. He managed to in- 
gratiate himself into the jailer’s gocd-will, and was 
even allowed, towards the last, to follow him aronnd 
in his attendance upon others more hapless than him- 
self, those.poor wretches immured here, without any 
hope of release or escape, except through a merciful 
death. 

He stood at the damp, slimy landing-place, and 
looked down shuddering into the black passage-way 
which led into the subterraneous,dungeons, and once, 
only onee—he could never bring himself to endure a 
second glance at. such loathsome horrors—he went 
down with the keeper, and looked in through the 


At once even the jailor, used as he was to such 
sights, tarned sick and horrified. 

“Phe saints help us! the poor dog is going fast,” 
said he, and unlocking the door, he pulled it open, 
the. rusty iron hinges creaking dolefully, went in, 
and stirred ap with his foot what seemed a curled- 
up beast rather than a human creature. It lifted its 
head, and oh! such a woful, cadaverous, ghastly face 
showed itself | 

“What is the matter? You have not touched 
yesterday’s food., What-ails you ?” 

“Leave me alone, have had enough of it—I am 
going-to die now. I can’t stand it any longer, no, I 
can’t-live so any longer, not even for revenge!” and 
the feverish, wild, animal eyes glared a moment upon 
him, and.then the head was curled up again under 
the,arm. 

“Santa Maria! I think he will die, sure enongh,” 
saitl the jailer, ruefully. 

“It is so damp.and loathsome down here,” said the 
horrified visitor; “if you would take him upstairs. 
I thonght it was wretched and forlorn enough up 
there, but it must seem like ise to those shut 
up here.” : 

The jailer stood debating the question. 

“ Poor dog!” he muttered, “he has had hard 
luck.” 

The Englishman interposed promptly : 

“ You knew I am to go out shortly, and that I have 
ample means to fulfil any promises. Come, take hin 
upstairs—who is to know, or complain?—and I will 
reward you well.” 

“He. is an Englishman, too,” said Antonio, the 
jailer, gravely. 

“A countryman! Good heavens! you will, you 
must give him better attention.” 

“ Just as the noble signor says. I-run much risk, 
butif Iam well rewarded—itisas the gentleman says. 
I have command here, and who need to Know?” 

The other had) grown nervous and excited. 

“An Englishman! one of my own nation? No 
wonder such a life as this has made a beast of him, 
used to such free air and wide liberty. Good 
heavens! and perhaps his offence was no graver 
than mine, Good Antonio, take him up above, and 
you shall have what pay you will.” 

The jailer, having obtained his avaricious end, 
was all good humour and condescension. He called 
an attendant, and between them they transferred the 
passive wretch to one of the upper and drier cells. 
He fell down in a heap, just as they placed him, and 
would neither speak nor open his eyes. Antonio 
had the jail physician called, who stood off at arm’s 
length, glanced carelessly at the ghastly face, and 
pronounced indifferently : 

“Good for two days longer, possibly, not ‘more. 
than that. Poor wretch! what matter?” 

What matter indeed? If the patient heard, it did 
not seem to touch him. But the generous heart of 
the Bileniaronic Englishman sickened within him, 
and he kept repeating to himself, in horrified accents, 
as if that were the climax of all the wickedness. 

“ And he is a countryman, he is a British subject.” 

He spoke half unconsciously in his native language, 
iand the familiar syllables penetrated tothe dull ears, 
and suddenly, when the dector had taken leave, the 
shaggy head with its matted locks of grizzly hue was 
lifted up, and the eyes took on once more a human 
expression, and Boyd, the Englishman, saw that he 
was wanted. He went to his side promptly, and for- 
got his disgust and fastidious horror in tenderest 


oper: 
“You are English ?” whispered that forlorn crea- 


ture. 
“ Yes, your countryman—your friend,” replied the 


other, the tears down his cheeks. 

“Can you-help me? Is there any such thing as 
help in this living hell?” was hoarsely spoken, the 
wild, agonised eyes searching his face. 

“By heavens! there s be,” exclaimed Boyd, 
“if I have to go myself to the queen, and walk on 
foot every step of the way, after I reach English 

round,” 

“ But I should die forty times before that,” sighed 





the other. “I should not mind it, if it were not 
erm cannot bear to die without exposing that vil- 
ain. 

“Keep up heart. I have powerful friends here. | 
am going out from this in a day or two. I tell you 
I will move heaven and phe | to obtain your re- 
lease.” 

One single drop, the first softening dew to those 
hot eyes for many and many a day of alternate rage 
and pain, oozed over the glaring eye, and then as the 
keeper, a little uneasy at this interchange of talk 
in a language he could not understand, came forward, 
he dropped his head, and closed his eyes. 

The benevolent Boyd advanced to Antonio, with 
glistening eyes, and said in Italian, as he had hitherto 
talked to him: 

- a good fellow, this will cost you nothing, and 
you shall be richly rewarded. Finish your good 
work. Let the poor creature have a bath, and fresh 
clean clothing at my expense.” 

“The signor is kind hearted; so indeed would 

»Antonio be if it were allowed. Yon are right, if the 
oor dog is to die in two days, there can be no harm 
n making him comfortable. The signor’s word is as 

good as his bond, and I had warning this morning that 
you are to go free as soon as the director comes home 
to sign the acquittal.” 

And he bustled away, and had the Etigtishman’s 
wishes in a measure realised, when two hours after- 
wards the poor prisoner was lying, clean and com- 
fortable, on a straw bed in the sunniest cell at the 
jailer’s disposal. 

Boyd, at his own request, was left locked in with 
him; feeding him with broth, and every now and'then 
aaip of wine. It was unutterably touching to sec 
the poor creature’s sobbing delight, when a slanting 
sunbeam stole through the grated window, and rested 
on his hand. He held it motionless, as if he feared 
a single movement would dissolve the charm. He 
kissed the poor shrivelled flesh where that golden 
glow rested, and then he fell back, and cried as 
hysterically as a woman. 

Boyd alternately uttered cheering promises, and 
curses against the cowardly, brutal tyrant who ha’ 
brought a freeborn Briton to such a pass. 

When at length they had both grown in a measur» 
quiet and familiar with the circumstances, Boyd said, 
gently: 

“ And now, my friend, if you are able, you must 
tell me your history, and what I can do to help you. 
It is best to profit by the jailer’s good will, before 
anything happens to change it. I may, besides, be 
called out at any time. What is your name?” 

“John Haughton, sir. I was born in good old 
Lincolnshire. I shall never see it again, but I can 
die content, if you will do an errand for me. I think 
it is thelast earthly wish I care about, all the rest 
has been crushed out of me. But I must foil that 
pirate—that vile wretch who could take advantage of 
such misfortunes as mine, who could worm out my 
secret from me, and raise me up to the hope of escape, 
only to cast me down. Curse him! curse him! 
with my latest breath I would invoke heaven's direst 
vengeance upon him.” 

He shook his gaunt hand fiercely into the empty 
air, the sunken eye bluzed luridly, and then he sank 
back panting and exhausted. 

“You must husband your strength, my poor friend,” 
said his sympathising countryman ; “try to conquer 
this excitement.” 

And he gave him two or three spoonsful more of 
the wine. 

“You are kind! Heaven bless you! I ought to 
be thankful to see an Englishman once more, and find 
him a man and not a serpent.” 

“How long have you been here ?” 

“T can’t say positively. I have lost my reckon- 
ing, and know no more than yonder stone-whether it 
is June or Decembernow. But it must be nigh upon 
fifteen years.” 

“Fifteen years!” echoed Boyd, with a shudder. 
“Good heavens! and you are still alive!” 

“ Aye, because I kept up heart, and had hope that 
I should yet find means to communicate with our 
English consul. Year in and year ont I watched and - 
waited, and kept alive with hope. It only went out in 
black despair a little while ago. A little while ago, and 
yet it has been longer, and held more torture than a)! 
the rest of the years. Oh, tliat villain! the curses 
of the lost fall upon him !” 

He took breath,and then went of more calmly aud 
coherently. 

“Icame here to Sicily'to follow the woman I 
loved, the woman who loved me. Her angry old 
father hurried her away from England to take her 
from my reach. The blind old dotard was deter- 
mined she should marry a husband of his own 
choosing. I had toiled early and late, hoarding like 
a miser to obtain the competence I knew was im- 
perative, trusting to her promise to wait forme. An 
unexpected legacy helped me, and converting all 
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my means into cash, I made a deposit of it at a safe 
banker's in London, and hurried out here to find my 
Helen, intending to draw the money, if necessary, 
and fly with her to any refuge she might choose. 
No matter about that part of it; enough that I was 
too late, that she had married a Neapolitan count, 
and obtained her father’s blessing. Mad with jealous 
rage, crushed with sorest humiliation, I flung myself 
into the first vortex that presented itself. I joined 
a secret band of patriotic. Sicilians, who were seek- 
ing to purge their beautiful country of its curse 
and scourge. I had not learned then all the secret 
system of spying, all the demoniac methods of ex- 
torting evidence. I allowed" my countenance to 
show my thoughts, I was suspected, watched, fol- 
lowed—easy enough it was to find proofs of guilt 
enough to make out condemnation under this accursed 
system. I had only time to make an attempt at 
escape. I hid two days around a ruined convent, 
and then was dragged forth, and thrust here, to rot 
and die.” 

“Hapless man!” sighed the sympathising Boyd. ° 

“T have not come to the worst,” he said, glaring 
around in a way that made the listener's flesh creep. 
“T went through anguish and torture, but nothing 
like what has come since. I think it must be six 
months ago, there was a man brought in here, con- 
demned on the charge of murder, the murder of one 
of the king’s spies. That did not look to me like a 
heinous offence, and when the man made —T 
overtures, from the bars of our cells, I respond 
I found him excellent company. He was a strange 
creature. I thought him a great philosopher, he 
was 60 light of heart, but presently he let out to 
me that he had every prospect of escape. He 
told me his story, how a woman, young and hand- 
some, and not wholly without means, had taken 
oath, on her kitees, to work silently, secretly, un- 
tiringly, to bring about his escape, and how he had 
confidence that she would succeed. Day after day 
we talked it over, and told each other our experience. 
We were like two women, vowing ourselves to 
eternal friendship. May heaven curse him !” 

At this, Boyd shuddered ; and after taking breath, 
the other continued: 

“ Yes, I told him all my story, of the fortune lying 
waiting for my call all these years, at the London ban- 
ker’s, of the valuables and papers I had buried under 
the old olive-tree in the desolate garden of the ruined 
convent, the proofs to my identity and claim. It 
makes me gnash my teeth to recall how close were 
his questions, and how, like a fool, I answered them 
all, until there was nothing in my past life that he 
did not know familiarly. Well, the time came when 
he had word from the woman outside. I never 
knew how it was managed—some one of these 
numberless guards must have been bribed, but the 
plan was revealed to him, and a fine saw, and a light 
wire, strong enough to weave into a ladder, were in 
his possession. He told me the whole programme, 
and cheered my heart with promises that I should 
share his flight. He needed my assistance, and how 
gladly I gave it! We worked cautiously, the pair 
of us, two weeks, night and day, slipping on our 
fetters whenever the attendant came with food, and 
feigning the old dreary apathy. How we shivered, 
and trembled when the time drew near! Weunder- 
stood that we were to wait for the first dark and 
stormy night. We knew that the great warehouse 
on the other side the prison was to be fired, and 
draw all attention thither. We knew that it was 
no light feat for us to remove our filed bars, and 
climb ont of the window, along the parapet, and 
lower ourselves down that sheer precipice which 
ended in the dashing waves of the sea. But we had 
heart for it, knowing also that a boat would be there, 
and cunning preparations for our safe transmission 
to a friendly ship. 

“ And we succeeded ; insomuch, at least, that both 
of us, in the drizzling darkness, found ourselves on 
the top of the high parapet, and looking down from 
the dizzy height, we caught the flashing signal which 
showed that the boat was beneath, and the ladder 
ready. I was the first to find the heavy cable, and 
the sharp hooks which held it there. I seized his 
band, and wrung it joyfully and gratefully, while I 
whispered that we were safe at last. He waiteda 
moment. I heard his heavy breathing, though the 
darkness wrapt his face from my view. 

“* Let me go first,’ he whispered. 

“ And I thought it right. It was his friend, not 
mine, who had planned the rescue. Feeling my way 
from stone to stone, I crawled out, and allowed him 
to creep past me. The width of the parapet barely 
allowed us both to be there. He had some difficulty 
in finding the rope-ladder, but seized it at last. No 
one from within the prison seemed anywhere within 
hearing ; but we could hear the loud cries, and even 
the roar of the flames in the great warehouse be- 
yond, while the sky above was fast gathering a lurid 
glow. 





“* Make haste,’ I whispered, hoarsely. 

““¢Yes,’ returned he. ‘“ My feet are on the ladder. 
Come here a moment, and let me have your shoulder 
to steady me.’ 

“T was all ons tremor of hope, joy, and triumph. 
I saw escape so certain and safe before me. I obeyed 
his request unhesitatingly, with joyful alacrity. I 
heard him feeling remo g A along the stones, and 
balancing myself lightly, I leaned down towards 
him. I thought he was falling, his hand took such 
a grip of my shoulder; but the next moment he gave 
me a quick but steady push, at the same instant I 
heard his hissing whisper : 

“* Fool! do you think I mean to take you with me, 
beyond my need of your help? No, no, my friend, I 
thank you for telling me so accurately where to find 
the buried papers. I have need of just such snug 
sum of money, and I can take better care of it than 

ou.” 

“Great heavens! can I pr po all that burnt and 
hissed through my mind as I went over, dropp’ 
downward into the prison courtyard like a stone? It 
ought to have crushed me to powder, but as it hap- 
pened, the guard had inserted some stout wooden 
pins just beneath, to hold their cloaks when the air 
was not chilly enough to demand their use, and the 
belt of my blouse caught in one of them, and there I 
hung, impaled. I had only one thought, a fierce, 
frenzied desire to stop that villain’s escape. I 
shouted till I was hoarse, even when I felt my sus- 
pended head growing dizzy, my breath failing, my 
senses reeling. But the fierce tion on the 
other side exerted the expected effect. No one heard 
me, or rather no one found out the locality of the 
shouting until too late. 

“Besides, when they came, I was hanging with 
protruding tongue, and swollen eyes, and lurid face, 
speechless and senseless. I dare not try to describe to 
pe all my rage and anger when I revived. I know 

raved like a madman, and went into such a frenzy, 
that they carried me down below to the deepest dun- 
geons;.and there I stayed, growing more and more 
like a wild beast, and losing every attribute of man- 
hood, only rousing out of my stupor to curse him, 
who, I doubted not, had already made his way to 
England, and obtained my money at the bank, and 
was rioting with it, while I lay here rotting in this 
accursed dungeon. I think the only life in meis the 
fierce desire for vengeance on that scoundrel. 

“ And you will give me rest there. You will go 
back to England with the story. You will track him 
out, you will watch him secretly. I know the villain, 
his ambition will fly high. When you find him, if 
you see that he is just accomplishing some great end, 
wait a little. Let him taste of my experience. Wait 
till his false heart beats high, gloating on success, 
and then—then—step forward, and hurl him down— 
down to a worse ruin than mine, and tell him that it 
is John Houghton’s work.” 

He had raised himself up, he was leaning forward, 
his eye glistening with a fierce lustre painful to be- 
hold, his gaunt, claw-like hands stretched out gloat- 
ingly, his wan, emaciated face lighted up with an 
anticipated tricmph terrible to witness. 

“T will do it, so help me heaven!” ejaculated 
Boyd, his honest breast heaving with a tumultuous 
sob. 


The prisoner fell back, with a weary smile. 

“Thank you, it is the best boon you could grant 
me.” 

“But I must do more—I must obtain your release 
—set you free.” 

He smiled languidly. 

“T do not think it matters much. All the life in 
me is burned out. I should like to see the green fields 
and the wide reach of the sky, to be sure. But it 
would be this Sicilian earth and sky after all, and I 
have learned to loathe their treacherous bloom and 
brightness. If oply I might ‘see the dear hills of 
Lincolnshire, and the cool English fields, it would 
be worth trying for. No, it is not worth while to 
risk your safety.” 

“But I shall do my best,” persisted Boyd, trying 
vainly to rouse an interest, until he said: 

“Indeed, it will be necessary to have you free; I 
shall want your deposition before some Englishman 
of authority, to be of any service in punishing that 
fellow.” j 
‘ Then the poor creature became earnest and atten- 

ive. 

“Do what you can, only may heaven bless your 
efforts, and preserve you from harm,” he faltered. 

Boyd dropped his head reflectively. 

“ There is an English man-of-war in the harbour,” 
he muttered, “ but I don’t suppose it will exactly an- 
swer for them to batter this grim old building down, 
even if their cannon can reach it. We must match 
their own arts against these sneaking wretches. Dia- 
mond cut diamond—Ha!” 

i And then he sprang up and rubbed his hands glee- 








ully. 














“T have it, I have it! You must take all the 
nourishment and rally all the strength you can, but 
toa ce you must fail and sink. This avari- 
cious old jailer, so long as he sees there can come no 
harm to him, will yield anything to gold. He will 
readily allow me to take you, in your coffin, for de- 
cent English burial. I will take care that you have 





plenty of air and comfortablequarters. I know who 
will help me. And we will —_— you, as an English 
sailor, to be buried from the of the man-of-war. 
It can be managed, I am sure of it.” 

The other smiled, a wan, sickly attempt at good- 
humoured acquiescence. - 

“So let it be.” 

“T will make every p ion the moment I am 


set at liberty, and arrange matters so that the jailer 
will t me to return and visit You.” 

“You are kind, very kind. It may be that heaven 
pardons my sinfulness and folly, and sends me this 
token of its tender pity and loving care. IfI get to 
the ship, I can hear once more the old English ser- 
vice. There will be a ——— there not? Oh, 

pos that—to die 
British deck. I sali ge penecleday- dhaaiete ani 

ri ec go peace en, i 
fading off, like a hideous nightmare, and forgotten. 
I will take some more wine, sir. I will try to live 
long enough for that.” 

The seamed, furrowed, haggard face grew almost 

He laid his head back on the pillow, after 
taking the wine, and to murmur words. 

Boyd turned away as he listened, for the man was 
going over-slowly and solemnly the old familiar 
words of the burial service, the very intonations of 
his voice betraying what forlorn months and bitter 
years had intervened since he had heard, or spoken, 
or even thought of the solemn words. 

And now came Antonio, a little curiosity on his 
stolid face, but he did not trouble them with ques- 
tions, and presently Boyd followed him out. His 
welcome order for release came the next day, but be- 
fore he left, Boyd had obtained the wily "p tacit 
promise to allow him to come and take leave of his 
countryman before he died. 

He went back to the town, filled with a fierce de- 
termination to fulfil his to the unfortunate 
prisoner. His influen’ friend had fortunately a 
tender heart, and, notwithstanding the great risk of 
the —— it was agreed to undertake it. 

T days after his release, Boyd, the English- 
man, made another visit to the prison, and carried 
with him a broad handful of gold. Antonio came to 
him rather fluttered andannoyed. The poor wretch, 
he said, immediately upon the announcement of his 
countryman’s arrival had seemed to swoon away, and 
now he really feared he was gone —— 

Boyd, in much apparent cons on, hurried 
with him to the cell, and ee ae. Aga the silent, 
motionless figure, declared it conviction that 
the feeble spark of life had indeed gone out. « 

And then he turned abruptly, asif suddenly struck 
with the thought. 

“ Antonio, this poor wretch was my countryman. 
He is dead now, and out of harm’s way to you, or to 
himself. Let me have him to be buried in our own 
fashion. It is the last I.can do for him. See, I will 
pay you twice the sum I gave before. It is a whim 
“ mine that our English service shall be read over 

im.’ , 

Antonio stood rubbing his hands together, de- 
liberating on the matter. 

Boyd drew out his hand, carelessly it would seem, 
and showed the glittering gold lying temptingly on 
the wee 
“Tt can be managed, signor, but there is great 
risk,” spoke Antonio dubiously. 

“Pooh! risk from a dead man. ‘You know better, 
Antonio.” 

, “ Signor, it shall be done; but no time must be 
ost.”’ 


“ That is true. I will go back to town, and have 
two sailors come to bring you a coffin the moment it 
is dark. They shall give cut word that a comrade 
on shore has died of a contagious fever. That will 
keep off meddlers.” 

“T can get a coffin here, signor.” 

“Yes, but it would be known for a prison coffin. 
You had better let me send one.” 

“Just as the signor pleases. At what hour wi!l 
you come ?” 

“ An hour after sunset. You will report the maz 
dead at the prison record at once, will you not?” 

“Yes, signor—and—and—the gold?” 

“ Yours promptly, Antonio, the moment my sailors 
take away the coffin. Keep off meddlesome lookers- 
on.” 

The grim-faced jailer nodded, and Boyd turied 
away, with a heart beating auxiously and appre 
hensively for the conclusion of Lis dangerous strate- 


gem. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ENCHANTRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“*The Village Diogenes,” ‘* The Tambourine Girl,” &c., &c. 
—————> —_——_ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wirx his heart full of the lost Ginevra, Rafaele 
Rossetti rode along the pleasant road, bordered for a 
considerable distance by palatial lines of villas, and 
with the beautiful bay of Naples in full view. As he 
glanced at its bright waters, he recalled that delight- 
ful excursion to Ischia, the dinner in the open air, 
and the moonlit sail homeward. Now and then he 
paused to make inquiries of peasants, whom he saw 
busy at their haymaking, or muleteers on their way 
to Naples, but could ascertain nothing. It was not 
yet noon, when he rode through Portici, built on the 
ruins of the ancient Herculaneum, buried so many 
centuries ago, and then hastened on to Pompeii, riding 
along the famous Appian Way. 

The day was bright and beautiful ; dark-eyed women 
and children were at work amid the cotton, which 
had sprung up where the inhabitants of a gay and 
brilliant metropolis had once thronged ; and travel- 
lers were loitering amid the exhumed temples, 
theatres, and baths, which had such a melancholy in- 
terest for the tourist. Rossetti paused only to renew 
his queries, and leaving Pompeii, rode onward. Tall 
poplars now shot up along the road, luxuriant vine- 
yards adorned the hill sides, and olive orchards and 
orange groves rose to view. 

At eventide he paused at an osferia, to refresh 
himself and his steed, and found among the guests a 
Jew from Portici. At Rossetti’s story he listened 
with much interest.. The rest of the company an- 
swered in the negative to the artist’s queries as to 
whether they knew aught of Genevra Montaldi’s dis- 
appearance, but the Jew led the way into the small 
toom he occupied, and said : 

“T think I know something of the lost lady.” 

“Ts she dead?” asked Rossetti, and his blood 
chilled in his veins as he spoke. 

“No, oh! no,” exclaimed the stranger; “but you 
can imagine what life would be, separated from all 
we hold dear, and shut up in prison walls” 

“Terrible, terrible,” rejoined Rossetti; “and yet 
even that fate would be far preferable to death, for I 
should hope to release her.” 

“Young man,” said the Jew, “You do not know 
old Jacapo Vandervelde—for years he has been plotting 
this revenge, and for a twelyemonth has lived in 
Naples, but Montaldi never dreamed of his presence 
there. He made himse}f a home in an old ruin, and 





[Tm% JEW’S REVENGE. ] 


has been watching him and his daughter, always 
skilfully disguised. He followed her to Ischia, when 
she went thither ona sketching excursion ; he lurked 
about the house where she found shelter, when she 
was flung from. her horse last winter; and he was 
present at her birthday festa. He wished me to aid 
him in abducting the lady, and as she came forth into 
the garden in the evening, this favoured his plan.” 

“ And now you have turned traitor to him,” ob- 
served the artist. 

“ Yes; the miserly old villain would not pay me the 
sum he had promised, and I left them, and am on my 
way to my home in Portici.” 

“Stranger,” said the young man, “ the father of the 
missing lady is one of the richest nobles in Naples, 
and would pay roundly for any information which 
could lead to the discovery of his lost child. Besides, 
though I am comparatively poor, I would give all I 
possess to ascertain what course he has taken.” 

A sudden gleam shot into the Jew’s eyes, and he 
muttered : 

“ Well then, Iam now Vandervelde’s enemy, and 
I can tell you what you are so anxious to learn. Hark 
ye! that rich old Jew is the owner of an ancient 
castle, located near the land of Cimbri, whither he 
has gone with the stolen lady, and there he intends 
she shall wear out her life in one of the cells.” 

A wild tremor swept over the listener’s frame, his 
eyes flashed, and his voice was hoarse and unnatural, 
as he spoke : 

“Stranger, she must be rescued from that fate.” 

The Jew gazed at him searchingly, and then re- 
joined ; 

“ And you—you, young man, are deeply interested 
in the Comte di Montaldi’s daughter ?” 

“Yes, yes, I love her better than all the world be- 
side. I would have given my life, could1 thus have 
shielded her from Jacapo Vandervelde’s revenge, and 
now, since she is in his power, I would shed the last 
drop of blood in my veins in her defence!” 

His companion gazed admiringly at the speaker, 
marking the light which flashed from the eagle eye, 
and the noble courage and self-sacrifice visible in 
every feature. 

“ Young man,” heexclaimed, “ you deserve to win 
the prize, for which you would risk sa much—from 
the depths of my heart I wish yov. success ; but 
there is one thing against you ; Jarapo is four days 
in advance, and he started with fleet horses, and was 
to change whenever they became jaded by travel.” 

“ That I regret,” replied the artist ; “ butas it is, I 
shall do my best; I design to continue my journey 
day and night, only stopping when it is absolutely 
necessary, and in my horge I have the fullest conti- 





dence, and unless something befals him, he will bear 
me to my journey’s end.” 

Drawing forth a purse, he placed a handsome re- 
ward in the hand of the stranger Jew, and said: 

“ Before we part, I wish to make a request.” 

“ And what is it?” 

“That you will go to Naples—seek an interview 
with the Comte di Montaldi, and relieve his harrow- 
ing suspense by telling him his daughter is probably 
alive, and that you have given me such information 
as will guide me to the spot, whither the revengeful 
Jew has borne her.” 

The stranger assented to Rossetti’s proposal, and 
the young man rose to take his leave, expressing his 
satisfaction at having gained some clue to the miss- 
ing lady’s fate. 

“Perhaps,” observed the Jew, “ when you reach 
the castle, I may be able to afford you still farther 
assistance.” 

“Thank you,” replied the young man; “I shall 
be only too grateful for any aid you may see fit to 
render me.” 

“T feel certain,” continued his companion, gravely, 
“you will need help—you will find it hard to foil old 
Jacapo Vandervelde. Still, if you wish, I will show 
you a sketch of the castle and its surroundings. I 
was once there on a mission for him, and as I had 
some little artistic skill, I resolved to sketch it.” 

As he spoke, he drew forth a roll of paper, and 
placed it in Rossetti’s hands. It was the picture of a 
quaint old structure, with a deep moat, spanned by an 
antique drawbridge—diamond-paned windows, sunk 
deep into the massive stone walls, and a single tower 
rising in the centre, at the base of which migkt be 
seen several loopholes, which the Jew declared ad- 
mitted the only light to the dismal cells within. 

“This castle stands a league perhaps from tho 
Cimbri, and there I am certain the missing lady is 
now a captive.” 

“T have yet another favour to ask,” said Rossetti. 
“Tf you will give me this sketch, I shall be greatly 
obliged to you.” 

“It is yours,” was the reply, and the next moment 
they had parted, and orderiug his horse, which had 
been much refreshed, the young man sped onward. 

Now his cousse lay through forests of pine, oak, 
and chesnut, amid whose shadowy aisles he seldom 
met a human being; but the night-birds went soar- 
ing by, with gushes of song trilling out on the breeze, 
and the game, which so often tempts the hunter, 
bounded away, away into more remote coverts, Now 
he wound along the banks’ of clear Italian lakes, 
fringed with tall reeds, and reflecting the glorious 
moonlight aad the purple Italian sky, Again he 
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passed the thatched cottages of the peasants, with 
oxen and mules grazing in the adjacent grounds, 
and flocks of sheep and goate lying on the green 
sward, or cropping the grassand twigs. Now herode 
into some village, with clustered dwellings and 
cross-crowned church; and now saw, perched on 
some commanding height, picturesque old convents 
and ruined palaces, and once perceived the glow of 
a gipsy camp-fire, and heard the rattle of the castanet, 
and their wild Zincalli songs came ringing to his 
ear. 

The next day his route wound through Italian 
cities, with their spires and, domes, their pleasant 


were left far behind, his course wound t 
mountainous regions,and he saw the hardy wot 
men at their work, and their wives and daugh’ g 
distaff in hand, spinning flax by the open doors, 
pausing to cast a glance at the traveller as he 

by. Sometimes the narrow paths wound along thé 
brink of cliffs, where a single misstep would have 
plunged him down, down into the rocky stream be- 
low. Sometimes he was forced to ascend precipitous 
heights, and sometimes threaded dim gorges, scarcely 
wide enough to admit himself and his horse, but with 


squares, and their populous streets; and 1 through 


these haunts Rossetti had become familiar during hig ’ 


life as a soldier. There was many a mountaineer ami 
the Appenines who had then been his comrade, and 


was still his firm friend; and since he had left thé} 


Jew who had revealed Jacapo Vandervelde’s plot, hé: 
resolved to secure their aid in the Comtessa Ginevra 
rescue. 
ted in a pleasant mountain glen, and there he drew 
rein. 
his summons was immediately answered, and he re- 
ceived a cordial welcome from the wife of his guon- 
dom comrade. 

“You have not there forgotten moe,” exclaimed 
Rossetti, “ though it is five years since we mét.” 

“No, oh! no; yon have changed somewhat, it is 
true, but the genéral appearance is the same.” 

The young man now proceeded to make in- 
quiries for her huSband, and at this juncture she 
descried him approaching, and the young man 
hastened to meet him. 

“ Welcome, welcome,” cried the mountaineer, as 
he grasped Rossetti’s hand, “it is indeed a pleasure 
to meet you once more; but what has brought yon 
to the mountains ?” 

“ That I will soon tell you, Velasco.” 

“Come into the cottage,” rejoined his friend, “ it 
scarcely seems hospitable to keep my old comrade 
here.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Rossetti, ‘I prefer to 
tell my story in private. Pray, do you still remem- 
ber the day when some travellers journeying through 
these mountains, found the road completely ob- 
structed, and some of us went to their assistance ?” 

“ Yes, friend, I recollect that beautiful child, and 
the interest you evinced in her. Ha! ha! ha! I 
believe you fell in love with her.” 

“That is true; herimage never faded from my 
memory, and now listen while I give an account of 
some farther particulars connected with her,” and, 
with an eloquence which thrilled Velasco’s heart, he 
went on to tell his story. He spoke of her myste- 
rious disappearance, his interview with her father, 
the search that had already been made, the pil- 
grimage he had commenced, and the information he 
had received from the stranger Jew, as he stopped at 
eventide. 4 

“ And now,” he added, “after all I have learned 
of that villanous Jacapo, I wish, if possible, to 
carry out a plan, which | have formed since I heard 
the old Jew’s intention to have her wear out her 
life imprisoned in that gloomy castle. I have 
thought it best to secure the assistance of my friends 
among the mountains, who will, I trust, be ready to 
lend their aid.” 

“Of that there can be no doubt,” replied Velasco, 
for you were always a favourite among the whole 
band, and here in the mountains, and in the environs, 
I think we can raise fifty men, and we can thus sur- 
round the castle, and force the old Jew to sur- 
render.” 

Rossetti smiled, and drawing forth the sketch the 
stranger Jew had given him, exhibited it to his 
friends, and taking another hasty outline for himself, 
left the former for Velasco. 

“] will see that the information reaches them in 
due time,” said his friend, “ and follow you.” 

Rossetti warmly expressed his gratitude, and 
mounting his horse, rode onward. Leaving him to 
prosecute his journey, we will now glance at the 
changing fortunes of Ginevra Montaldi. On the night 
of her disappearance, she had gone forth into the 
pleasant, moonlit garden, and sinking down on a low 
seat, once more yielded her young heart to delicious 
dreams. A graceful gazelle bounded along the path, 
and pausing beside her, lifted its dark, almost human 





At length he reached a neat cottage, situa=1' 


lowed her from the palace, and crouched at her feet, 
and a pet bird, with brilliant plumage, came flutter- 
ing through the air, and perched upon her shoulder. 
She formed a beautiful picture as she sat thus, and 
had her artist lover beheld her thus, he would have 


transferred it to canvass. Suddenly the dog gave a 
shrill bark, and rising, stood with head as if 
he would id his young mistress. 

“ Dowsy 0wn, Fidelle!” exclaimed the lady, ana 


the next Seaeee © tall Saleh 35s soen approaching 

at Tis cod the blows of his heavy cané sé0n 
calla” he exclainea, ai 

& M ” he exclaimed, “at last, at 

! of Vengeance has come. You are in my 


1” ghrieked the girl; bit now 4 
eurled the stratiger’s and he 








Dismounting, he rapped at the low door, and] Cle 


and as her glance settled 
painful truth came flash- 
shudder, shefecalled her 










‘ing previous, the appear+ 

, Fidelle’s fae srords 
cutér ha shrieks, had 

proved so fruitle gony which had swept 


over her, and the blank th lowed. Why, oh 
why ! she asked herself, had this doom fallen upon 
her; what revenge had been thus visited on her 
young head? How would her father bear the 
terrible blow ; and Rafaele Rossetti, whom she so 
absorbingly loved, how would he bear the sad story 
of his pupil’s disappearance? Full of these musings, 
she journeyed on, and on the evening of the second 
day, at a post station, one of her captors left the 
party to return home to Portici. Again and again 
she had asked Jacapo Vandervelde who he was, and 
why he had wreaked such vengeance on her, but to 
no purpose ; his only reply was: 

“Girl, you shall know in due time.” 

Sometimes she had questioned the veiled woman at 
her side, but she was equally cautious. Now and 
then, too, she begged that the manacles might be re- 
moved from her hands for a few moments, at least; 
but had her companiohs possessed hearts of stone, 
they could not have been more deaf to her importuni- 
ties. 
Finally, after a long and wearisome journey, the 
Jew’s daughter bound a scarf over the poor girl’s 
eyes, thus completely blindfolding her; the carriage 
rattled over the drawbridge which spanned the 
moat surrounding the castle, and then stopped in the 
courtyard, The captive was now lifted from the 
coach, and borne into the castle, Esther following. 
When the scarf was removed, Ginevra Montaldi 
found herself in a large room, hung with rare 
tapestry, and furnished with the cumbrous magnifi- 
cene of the olden time. It wasevening, andthe light of 
tall tapers, burning in massive silver candelabra, 
shed their light over the quaint carving of the high- 
backed chairs,.and the dark polished tables and 
cabinets. After casting a glénce around her, thegirl 
renewed her inquiries. 

“You shall soon know,” replied Esther, and leav- 
ing the apartment, she presently reappeared, un- 
veiled, and attired in fashionable and luxurious 
vestments. " The lady gazed searchingly at her, and 
exclaimed: 

“ You are Donna Sybilla!” 

A light, mocking laugh broke from Esther’s lips, 
and she rejoined : 

“Ah! you recognise the lady whose acquaintance 
you sought in Naples, and who was at your birthday 
Jesta. Comtessa Ginevra, I have played my part 
well, and now the farce is over, aud I am once more 
Esther Vandervelde. Am I not avenged in the blow 
that has fallen upon your father?” 

“T—I do not comprehend your meaning,” said 
Ginevra. 

At this juncture the old Jew advanced to the girl, 
and muttered : 

“You have made many inquiries during our jour- 
ney, which has doubtless proved dismal enough to 
you—the truth shall to-night be revealed. My name 





eyes to her face. Her grayhound, Fidelle, had fol- 





is Jacapo Vandervelde, and my mother, who belonged 


toa noble Italian family, was disinherited for daring 
to marry a Jew. Bet the houses of Raimondi 
and Montaldi there was a feud of long duration, and 
mr beers « was by my —e = me, 
ani yeats ago, another wrong deepened m 
enmity to your father Bsthier you shail tell this pax 
0 6 

“In his early manhood,” said the woman, 
“ : Ifo ab Mota Sorggy- ears Mn met 
me in an * was and the 
young Italian professed to love me devotedly. In 
my girlish folly I gave my whole heart in re- 
turn, and whén we parted, allowed myself to cherish 
many an insahe dream of a reunion, and the 
hour when he-should take me to Italy, his bride. 
He never, never came; but a letter begged me to re- 
lease him, declating that he was soon to marry an- 


other. I saw at once the reason of the course he had 
taken. I was then poor, and besides, there was the 


Old feud between the families of Montaldi and Rai- 
po 8 PL nM blighted all my hopes; but 
Ww faithléssness, m ve was 
teuhetormed to hata.” . 


a moment, and then continued : 
is now vastly rich, and I am heiress 
to as as that of your father. I re- 
solv to gain an and fit myself to shine 
in the liant circles where the Montaldi family 
After my father took possession of an old 
better carry out his purpose, 


She paused 
‘“ My father 





















and ander the name 

Vaide ion, with my 

int, who ete#ed into my plans. I soon 

attracted attention—my béatity, wit, and accomplish- 


ments 6re long made me a welcome guest in the 
palaces of the nobility To you I assumed the 





semblance of friendship, an@ when you disappeared, 
t ’ comte, expressing my regret at the 

w : but my heart 

at fate. 1 acee: the invitation to 

your birthday festa, that I might eclipse you in the 
splendour of my dress and jewels, and when your 


father treated me with such marked courtesy, and I 
occupied the seat of honour at his side, memory went 
back to the hour when the poor and despised Jewess 
was deemed no mate for Raolfo di Montaldi. Now, 
however, our revenge is complete—here you must 
wear away your young life!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ginevra, clasping her hands in 
the wild agony which swept over ay “ do not, I im- 
plore you, carry out this purpose—my father would 
give all he possesses, could f-again be restored to 
him.’ 

“Gold cannot tempt us,” rejoined the old Jew, 
gs though I love it too well, perhaps—revenge is 
sweet !” 

As he spoke he grasped the girl’s arm, and drew 
her into one of the cells at the of the massive 
tower, and locking the door, left herin solitude. 

“Tt is vain to ask help of them,” moaned Ginevra, 
when she was left alone. “In this dark hour, when 
all human aid fails me, I must look to heaven.” And 
earnest prayers went winging heavenward through 
the still night watches, while the summer wind 
breathed softly around the old castle, the waters of 
the moat beat gently against their banks, and the 
moon and stars shone as gloriously as if earth held 
no weary hearts, no wicked hopes, no crushed 
dreams. 





CHAPTER XIx. 


Ir was on a pleasant summer day, that Rafaele 
Rossetti rode into the picturesque old town of Bas- 
sano, with its ivy-draped walls, its pleasant villas, and 
the waters of the Brenta flowing through the broad 
valley below. He was now near the region inhabited 
by the Cimbri, ‘“ whom common fame declares to be 
a remnant of the invaders of Rome, broken up in 
battle, and dispersed along the borders of Northern 
Italy by Marius, many centuries ago.” Galloping 
along the streets, he soon found himself once more in 
the open country, with cultivated fields sweeping 
away on either hand, and the Alps raising their blue 
peaks against the cloudless sky. At length he per- 
‘ceived a grim old castle, looming up not far in the 
distanee, and urged his steed forward, exclaiming: 
“Qn—on, my good Sultan, not half-a-league se- 
parates me from the captive Ginevra,” 
A half-hour’s ride brought him in full view of the 
castle, and then, fearing discovery, he struck into 4 
by-path, leading through a dense grove in the rear. 
As he rode along the narrow road he saw figure ap- 
proaching, and the next moment recognised the stran- 
ger Jew, whom he had met at the osteria on the first 
day of his departure. Not a word was exchanged 
until the Jew was so uéar that he could have heard 
a whisper; then the young man said, in a low tone: 
“J am glad to seo that you have decided ‘to lend 4 
helping hand ; and now let me ask have you visited 
the comte ?” 
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“ Yes,” was the laconic answer. 

“ And he was not a little pleased,” resumed Ros- 
setti, “to learn that I have vered some clue to 
his daughter’s disappearance ?” 

The Jew bowed assent, and then said: 

“Moise Werner found him far more liberal than 
that miserly old Jacapo, who hoards his wealth for 
himself and his daughter.” 

“T thought he would generously reward you,” re- 
pliéd Rossetti; “and now we must hold a consulta- 
tion in some place, where we shall be unobserved.” 

“ Follow me,” said the Jew, and he led the way to 
a remote nook of the forest. 

“Young man,” said Werner, “I have been lurking 
around the castle, and the prospect looks dark. We 
cannot rescue her by stratagem, that is certain.” 

“T fancy I am prepared for any emergency. Listen, 
friend—in sg Beat ife I had some experience as a 
soldier, and belonged to Garibaldi’s troops. On my 
way hither I stopped among the mountaineers, and 
begged the assistance of those’ who had once been my 
comrades. The person to whom I applied expressed 
his willingnéss {o aid me, and promised to inform my 
former comrades of my wish, and thought that among 
the mountains and environs, he might raise fifty 
men.” 

Werner smiled, and Rossetti went on : 

“ Since there is no hope of releasing the Comtessa 
Ginevra by any stra’ movement, we must storm 
the castle.” 

“And old Jacapo will yet be foiled,” exclaimed the 
Jew. “I will tell him then, that he may thank me 
for the discovery of his plot.” 

The two men now separated, and Rossetti emerged 
from the forest, and proceeding a short distance, per- 
ceived, far down in a dell bordered with rugged cliffs 
and nodding pines, the ‘brave mountaineers who had 
followed Guiseppe Garibaldi’s standard. Concealing 
his horse in a secluded’ spot, he descended to the 
party—some grow ed on the turf, andsome drinking 
from a crystal spring which bubbled up hard by their 
encampment. 

“Welcome, welcome, a thousand times welcome,” 
exclaimed Rossetti ; and now another long conference 
was held, and their plans for action formed. 

“Remember,” observed the artist, “ our only object 
is to releasé the captive lady, and imprison Jacapo 
Vandervelde and his daughter where they can do no 
more harm.” 

“ Yes, yes,” was the reply, and there they waited 
till sunset crimsoned the peaks of the Alps, the swift 
waters of the Brenta; and the gray turrets of the 
grim old castle. 

Then ..the artist moved into the courtyard, and 
paused beneath the massive tower, A servant, de- 
scried him, and hastening to his master, said : 

“Your retreat has been discovered, and a gentle- 
man is now lurking around the tower.” 

Vandervelde hurried to the window, and, flinging 
it up, exclaimed ; 

“ Rafaele Rossetti, what brings you here ? ” 

“T have come to rescue the lady you hold as a 
prisoner,” replied the young man, not in the least 
daunted by the irate old Jew’s wrathful face and 
blazing eyes. 

“That can never, never be,” rejoined Jacapo Van- 
dervelde. “I defy you!” 

“We shall see,” was the quick answer, and, draw- 

ing forth a bugle, he blew a wild, trumpet-call, which 
rang through the castle, and echoed from rock to 
rock. ’ 
That signal fell on the ear of the listening mon, 
and, starting from their concealment, they flung the 
drawbridge across the moat, and rushing through 
the courtyard, entered a postern-gate, and battering 
down a rear door, swarmed futo the castle. The old 
Jew, for an instant, seemed peeres by the sight of 
the assailants, led on by Rossetti and Velasco; but 
then he drew a weapon, which was hurled from his 
grasp, and Rossetti’s voice exclaimed : 

“Secure him, and the lady who stands yonder, and 
our task is well nigh done!” 

Esther Vandervelde stood pale with terror, but 
not a word passed her lips. In stoical silence she 
submitted to her fate. As three sturdy mountaineers 
were conducting Jacapo to a cell, Moise Werner ap- 
peared, and raising his hand with a defiant gesture, 
he exclaimed: 

“ Wretch, wretch, you may thank me for the dis- 
covery of your plot!” 

The old man cast a stern glance at him, but he 
was powerless, and the next moment found himself 
hurrying along the narrow corridor, which led to the 
cells. His daughter was borne to another, and the 
servants were next secured, and placed under guard. 

“Friends,” said Rossetti, “ I would fain visit alone 
the Comtessa Ginevra’s dungeon,” and taking one 
of the lamps which had been lighted by the men, he 
hastily descended the staircase, and took his way 
along a corridor, with dismal cells ranged on either 
side, The first he passed were tenantless, their 





Massive doors swinging on rusty hinges, and in the 
next two some of the mountaineers were securing 
Vandervelde and his daughter; beyond, however, he 
perceived a dungeon, in which he believed the cap- 
tive comtéssa had been im ned.” The heavy door 
was firmly closed, but the next instant the hoavy 
bolts were drawn back, and it flew open as if by 
some necromantic touch, and exclaiming “ Freedom, 
freedom! ” Rossetti rushed into the cell. The light 
of the lamp he carried flickered over the cheerless 
dungeon, with its stone walls and floor, the aperture 
which admitted her only light, the rude: footstool, 
that served as a seat, the brown jar and plate, 
containing the bread and water which had been the 
captive’s fare. 

“Oh, Ginevra, Ginévra! Dearest Ginevra, star 
of my life!” murmured thé artist: 

i And he drew her to his heart in a convulsive em- 
race, 

“ At last—at last!” he ‘added,’ my lips are un- 
sealed. With your father’s sanction, [ can pour the 
story of ty hoarded love into your ear. Duty has 
long compelled me to keep my love for you uncon- 
fessed, but now I may tell you unreservedly what 
struggles it has cost me to my secret.” 

- Rafaele,” replied the girl, in that low, 
sweet voice, which had so often thrilled his soul, 
“this happy hour repays ‘me for all I have suffered 
on my journey hither, and since my arrival. It is 
sweet, indeed, to know’ that heart can speak to 
heart.” 

She paused a moment, and then continued : 

“ Heaven has answéred my prayer. In my lonely 
cell, and at the mercy of my malignant persecutor, [ 
looked ‘upward, and help came'to me, a desponding 
prisoner. I supposed my father and friends would 
think me dead, and feared they might give me up as 
for ever lost. An hour ago, however, just after my 
jailor had brought me my evening meal, I heard the 
old Jew’s voice, and then, then your well-remem- 
bered accents. Oh, Rafaele, they echoed through 
my cell like-angel music; I kuew that he, who had 
thrice saved my life*was near, and resolved to rescue 
me—but how; how did you succeed in your purpose 
—how did'you discover’ that I was here? I wish 
also to ask how my poor, poor father bore the loss of 
his only child ?” 

“T will tell you all,” replied Rossetti, and he pro- 
ceeded to recount the events which had transpired 
during her absence—his visit to the palace the morn- 
ing after her disappearance ; the sorrow in which he 
found*the comte and Beatrice; the profound: grief 
which had thrilled his own heart, when he learned 
the cause; the ‘discovery of the slip of paper on the 
table, bearing Jacapo Vandervelde's signature, and 
arousing a thousand dismal fancies by the import of 
the few startling words which had'been traced upon 
it. ‘He described the interview he had held with her 
father, the confession he had made as to the cause of 
the villainous old Jew’s hostility to him, and his own 
declaration of love for his beautiful pupil; his resolve 
to search the world over, iw pursuit of the lost Gin- 
evra, should heaven grant him the power; and the 
Comte di Montaldi’s promise, that should his daughter 
ever return alive, she should be his bride. He 
narrated the circumstances connected with the search 
in and around Naples, and smiled as he declared that 
Visconti and Castinelli had laid aside their mutual 
dishike, so far as to'go in quest, of her in company ; 
and spoke touchingly of the sympathy the poor of 
Naples had expressed, at the mysterious disappear- 
ance of their noble benefactress. He related the 
circumstances of his departure from Naples, his 
meeting with the Jew who had assisted in her ab- 
duction, ata wayside osteria, hie revelation of Jacapo 
Vandervelde’s plans, and declared that his failure to 
reward him as he had promised, had doubtless led 
him to turn traitor tothe old miser, whose confederate 
he had formerly been. 

“Since he thought it would be hard to foil the 
wretch who had captured you, on my journey hither 
I secured the assistance of some of Garibaldi’s old 
band, and together we stormed the castle. 

“ This is joyful news,” exclained the lady. 

“Tt seems,” replied the artist, “the stern old Jew 
defied me in vain. We took him by surprise, and 
now, thank heaven, you are safe!” 

A brief silence ensued, and then Rossetti said : 

“ But I must not keep you waiting here in the dis- 
mal cell, which so ill befits you. We will only tarry 
till I ask one question—do you returu my love?” 

“©an you doubt it?” murmuredthegirl. ‘It was 
my love for you that made me indifferent to all 
others, and, believe me, earth could give me no hap- 
pier lot than to be your bride.” 

As she spoke, her eyelids drooped, a rich bloom 
glowed on the cheek which had grown so pale dur- 
ing her absence, and her white hand nestled soitly 
in his. 

“ Dearest Ginevra,” responded the artist, “my 
wildest dreams are realised—the bliss of this mo- 





ment atones for all my struggles, all my conflicts, 
when destiny seemed to raise such walls between 
us. And now come with me.” 

So drawing her arm through his with knightly 
grace, he led her from the cheerless dungeon. 

Ascending the staircase, he soon joined the friends, 
who had aided him in the lady's rescue, and ga- 
thered in the long and lofty apartment, into which 
the — had been borne the evening of her ar- 
rival. 

“ Well, friends,” said Rossetti, “the work is done, 
and the lady is released. Let mo now present to 
you the Comtessa Ginevra di Montaldi!” 

The mountaineers gazed admiringly at the beauti- 
ful girl, and bowing, raised their jaunty caps, and 
made the old castle ring with wild, jubilant cheers, 
after which each advanced, and clasping her extended 
hand, listened to her earnest thanks, and assured 
Rossetti that they did not wonder at his interest in 
such an enchantress. 

Some of them declared that this was not the first 
time they had met, recalling to her memory the inci- 
deny of her childhood, which Rossetti had embodied 
in the picture, that had been his gift on her eigh- 
teenth birthday, and averred that their comrade had 
even then lost his heart to her. 

The young girl’s radiant face, as she listened, told 
plainly enough that this assurance was by no means 
distasteful, and Rossetti’s glowing countenance, and 
fervent thanks for the aid they had rendered him. 
repaid them for all their efforts. 

A strong guard was stationed around the cells, 
where the old Jew, his daughter, and the servants 
were concealed, and then, leaning on Rossetti’s arm, 
Ginevra left that grim old castle for ever. Some of 
the mountaineers followed thom till they reached the 
nearest osteria ; and there the artist paused, procured 
such refreshments as could be had, and sending them 
back to the castle, decided to pass the night in the 
inn, 

To Ginevra Montaldi and her companion, how 
pleasant was the walk along the dewy grass that 
summer night; never had the sky, which arched 
above them, seemed so blue, never had the moon and 
stars beamed with such lustre, never had any spot 
appeared so beautiful as the wild region to which the 
Cimbri had long before been driven by the Romau 
conqueror. With what tenderness Rafaecle Rossetti 
ministered to her wants, and anticipated her wishes 
after reaching the osteria! How sweet was the slum- 
ber which wrapped her senses when, after they hail 
parted, her head sank upon her pillow! How bright 
were the fancies that haunted her dreams, how bliss- 
ful was the future which arose before her, cheered by 
the sunshine of Rafaele Rossetti’s love! 


. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue next morning at an early hour the younz 
artist was astir, and busied in making preparations for 
their journey homeward. Ginevra, it appeared, had 
been allowed to retain the silken robe and light ha: 
she had worn in the garden on the night of her ab- 
duction, and after procuring a shawl for her at a 
shop in Bassano, she seemed to be equipped. Ros- 
setti then made arrangements for a conveyance at a 
post-station, and hastening to the osteria, where he 
had left the young comtessa, found her much re- 
freshed by food and rest. It had previously been 
decided that a part of the mountaineers should hold 
the castle for the present, and with a light heart 
Rossetti assisted Ginevra to a seat in the vehicle 
which had been provided, and to which the horse 
that had borne him from Naples was attached. Just 
before the carriage started, a note was thrust into his 
hand, and opening it, he read as follows: 

“Sienor Rosserri,—I, too, am about starting on 
a mission, and other disclosures will soon be mad: 
concerning old Jacapo Vandervelde, which will loci 
him in a prison cell for many a year tocome—he will 
rue the hour when he made me his enemy. 

“MoiskE WERNER.” 

The artist exhibited the note to his pupil, and 
then concealed it, and proceeded to draw her atten- 
tion to the pleasant town of Bassano, and the blue 
eyed, fair-haired inhabitants hurrying to and fro. 
The young girl lifted her eyes to his, and mur- 
mured ; 

“How different is this journey from that which 
brought me here! Oh! it seemed as if years were 
crowded into it.” 

“ Be assured, I shall do all in my power to render 
you happy,” replied Rossetii. 

And he kept his word. 

On—on—on rattled the post-chaise, and during 
the hours which passed, the lovers dwelt long o1 
various incidents, which had brought intense ple- 
sure or keen pain. 

“ And now,” said Rossetti, “I must beg an expla- 
nation of one remark, made when you were beneatl: 
my roof,” 
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“ When I asked why you had refused to heed my 

counsel, with regard to riding Romeo, you declared 
that you wished to get away from that tiresome Cas- 
tinelli—away from yourself. I could not understand 
you. To what did you refer?” 
“T will tell you frankly,” said Ginevra. “As I 
have confessed that I have long loved you, you will 
not wonder that, when a new waiting-maid told me 
you were betrothed to the beautiful girl whose por- 
trait you had been painting, I suffered much. A 
feverish unrest tortured me, and with a woman’s 
pride I resolved to conceal my bitter disappointment 
from you. The young Venetian was far more in- 
teresting than Castinelli. Visconti was absent, as 
you will recollect, and I spent many hours in Sanvi- 
tali’s society.” 

“T remember,” observed Rossetti, “he followed 
you like a shadow, and on the very day of that dis- 
astrous horseback excursion, Signorina Fontana 
drew my attention to the fact, asserting that wher- 
ever you went, he was your constant attendant. 
Dearest Ginevra, I could not deny the fact, and when 
after your mishap, you were fora time our guest, his 
devotion cost me more than one pang.” 

“ Rafaele,” replied the lady, “1 will acknowledge, 
that in the suffering aroused by your rumoured be- 
trothal, I endeavoured to return, in some slight de- 
gree, Sanvitali’s love, but it was all in vain; in com- 
parison with yon, he sank into utter insignificance. 
I could not crush out my love for you, and I envied 
Agnes Fontana more than any woman in the wide 
world.” 

“Your waiting-maid told you a base falsehood,” 
exclaimed Rossetti. 

“ And yet had you heard it, you might not have 
wondered at my delusion; she declared she had a 
cousin, who was then a servant in the Fontana 
family, and she chanced to hear Agnese’s brother 
telling a kinsman that his sister was betrothed to the 
artist, who had been painting her picture, but that 
the engagement was to be kept a secret till spring. 
When, on that eventful morning, as I returned from 
wy Visit to Laura, the improvisatrice, and her blind 
brother, I heard your earnest words of denial to Bea- 
trice, in the boudoir, it seemed as if a mountain 
weight rolled from my weary heart, and I now un- 
derstand the whole matter. I believe Agnese Fontana 
had fallen in love with you, and resolved to win you 
if possible.” 

“Be that as it may,” rejoined the artist, “she 
must have learned ere this that all her arts were 
fruitless.” 

He paused a moment, and then resumed : 

“My sister Aurora knows something of the con- 
flicts through which I have passed since I came'to 
Naples, when my deep love for you clamoured for 
utterance, and I thought of the wide difference in 
rank, and the hopes your father cherished that you 
should make a brilliant alliance. I once told her that 
it would be a life-long warfare, but now—now the 
darkness has vanished, and I would not exchange 
places with any man in the broad universe. On my 
journey to the land of Cimbri, I have had many a 
blissful dream of our reunion, when the lips of both 
should be unsealed, but the reality far—far exceeded 
my wildest visions.” 

A brief pause ensued, and then Rossetti continued : 

“From the day when I met you on that mountain 
road, your image has haunted me, and believe me, I 
fell in love at first sight. The beautiful face, lighted 
up by a pair of dark, brilliant, changeful eyes, and 
framed in by dusky hair, the red ripe lips, I remem- 
bered long and well, and as I told you on your last 
visit to my lowly home, after I came to Naples, I re- 
coguised you at once when I met you riding along 
the beach.” 

“And I,” said Ginevra, “felt a deep interest in 
the young soldier, who was the hero of that adven- 
ture.” 

Thus the journey passed, and at length the post- 
chaise rolled along the pleasant road leading from 
those lurid cities to Naples. As they passed Rossetti’s 
rose-wreathed dwelling, and the little garden, all 


aglow with bloom, Ginevra said, earnestly: 
“ The sight of your home recalls many memories ; 
it is still vacant, I see, and the doors and blinds 


closed, but the inmates are doubtless with my father.” 

“T hope we shall soon meet them all in safety,” 
replied the young man, and ere long they were once 
more rumbling along the streets of Naples, down the 
magnificent Toledo, past the old palazzo of Raolfo di 
Montaldi, and on towards the palace with seven 
towers, looming up in its white stateliness, amid the 
bending trees. 

Since Moise Werner’s visit, the comte had heard 
nothing with regard to Rossetti’s progress, and al- 
ternate hopes and fears swayed the father’s heart. 
‘The period of his daughter’s absence seemed like an 
age, separated as he was from his only child, and 
Leatrice and the sisters of Rossetti shared his anxiety 








which carriages approached the palazzo, and ex- 
claiming : 

“That must be my brother, and the comtessa 
Ginevra!” darted away like a young fawn, to com- 
municate the joyful tidings. 

“ They are coming—they are coming!” she cried, 
as she flew into the room, where the comte, his ward, 
and Aurora were endeavouring to while away the 
time. 

“ What means this?” said her sister. 

“ A post-chaise is rolling along the avenue.” 

“A ise,” echoed the comte ; “ where child?” 
and he followed Constanca, and soon saw the ap- 
proaching vehicle. With a thousand tumultuous 
emotions, he hastened to meet the equipage, followed 
by the ladies. A few moments more, and the post- 
chaise stopped, and the faces of Rossetti and Ginevra 
appeared, radiant with the joy that thrilled their 
hearts. 

“Saved, saved! your daughter—your friend is 
saved!” exclaimed Rossetti. 

“ Thank God!” was the response which rose to the 
father’s lips, and the ama group gathered about 
him. The next instant thé young artist had sprung 
from the carriage, and was isting the lady to 
alight. The comte hurriedly advanced, and enfo 
her in a long and fond em’ murmuring : 

“ My child, my lost treasure is restored—the dead 
lives again—the lost is found, and the only way in 
which I can liquidate the great debt I owe you, 
Rossetti, is by giving you my daughter!” 

“T am all unworthy such a gift,” responded the 
young artist, deeply moved, while Ginevra pressed 
warm kisses on the lips which had uttered these 
words, and the comte’s eyes grew moist with tears 
of joy, not only at his daughter’s restoration, but 
the happiness which would thril] her heart at the 
prospect of an alliance with Rafaele Rossetti. 

“ My dear, dear father,” she faltered, “ words cannot 
tell how bright my future life seems, shared by him 
who has indeed been my good angel !” 

Beatrice d’Este and Rossetti’s sisters stood hard 
by, watching and listening, and in another instant, 
the young ladies and little Constanca were breathing 
out the most cordial greetings to the Comtessa Gin- 
evra, and each wound her white arms round the 
lady’s arching neck, and spoke of their regret and 
dismay at her mysterious disappearance.. Moise 
Werner, the Jew, who had in her abduction, 
had given an account of the thrilling events which 
had transpired in the garden, and the journey toward 
the region inhabited by the Cimbri, till the morning, 
when the avarice of the selfish old Jew aroused his 
rage, and he had left the party, and taken his way 
back to Portici. He had not reached home, when at 
a wayside inn, he had met the young man, who had 
set forth in search of the missing lady, and revealed 
Jacapo’s plans. Of all that had passed since that 
evening, Ginoves di Montaldi’s family knew nothing, 
and now eager queries flew from lip to lip. 

“Tell us your story at once,” cried the happy 
father, “ but first come into the palazzo!” and the 
whole party hurried into the palazzo. 

The young artist then related the circumstances 
of his journey, the plan which he had formed of gain- 
ing the aid of some of the mountaineers, and the 
band of fifty which had followed his standard, many 
of them having been comrades when, under Garibaldi’s 
bold leadership, they fought for Italian freedom. He 
described their rendezvous, in a sheltered dell near 
the old Jew’s stronghold, his approach to the castle 
just before sunset, and the villain’s wrathful and 
threatening language when a servant discovered him, 
and reported the fact to his master. He recounted 
the stirring events which ensued—the sudden and 
brave attack of the mountaineers, the storming of 
the castle, and the imprisonment of Vandervelde, his 
daughter, and the servants in the dungeon beneath. 

“ Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed the comte, clapping 
his hands, “ you and your comrades acted nobly, and 
they shall have a princely reward. As for my be- 
loved daughter, I need never fear to trust her happi- 
ness to one who has risked so much in her behalf, and 
gone on this perilous pilgrimage for her sake!” Then 
turning to her he continued : 

“ That must have been a joyful hour to you!” 

“Oh! yes, yes,” rejoined the girl, her eyes kind- 
ling as she spoke. “I could scarcely trust the evi- 
dence of my own senses, when I heard Signor Rossetti’s 
voice outside; but ere long, the door of my cell was 
flung open, and I again stood in his presence, free !” 

“ My lord,” said Rossetti, “it was sweet then to 
think of your promise ere I set out on my mission, and 
know my lips were unsealed. I cannot thank you 
as I ought for the sunshine which now floods my 
path.” 

Aurora, who knew what severe struggles it had 
cost her brother to keep love subservient to duty, 
moved hastily forward, clasped his hand, and re- 


Messrs. Cla: 
window in Poets’ Corner (south transept), immedi- 
ately over the monuments to Milton and others of 
our distinguished poets. The window is of two divi- 
sions, each containing a canopied figure of a poet of 
holy writ. Jn the one light is introduced David re- 








congra’ 
to both him and Ginevra. The Comte di Montaldi 
was also deeply moved, and none could doubt his 
sincerity as ex ; 

“Of late I have been endeavouring to seek my 
daughter's best interest, and I know you to be a 
young man of the firmest principles, and these are 

tter than gold; and besides, as I have before as- 
serted, you have a heroic element in your nature.”, 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the ser- 
vants, who came swarming in to welcome their 
young mistress home. 

The tidings soon spread throughout Naples ; many 
of the church bells rang out their jubilant chimes on 


the summer air, and that night the with seven 
towers was brilliantly illumina‘ 
blazed high on the neigh’ hill-tops, and along 


the margin of the bay, casting a ruddy tinge far over 
the waters. 
Time rolled on, and the Comte di Montaldi kept 


be word. ie weeks su 2 es his daughter’s 
return, at another gay festa, the tessa Ginevra’s 
betrothal to Rafaele Rossotti was announced to the 


guests, and some days Sete to this, in a private 
interview with Visconti and Castinelli, he had ap- 
them of the c in his views. 
“ My lord,” observed onti, “I am not un 
peed for this; several months ago, as you recollect, 
was led to suspect she loved Rossetti, and I could 
Bot content myself with the second place in any lady’s 


When Vittorio Castinelli left the palazzo, after a 
conference which was by no means le, he 
thought bitterly of all the homage he had wasted at 
Ginevra Montaldi’s shrine—of the flattering lan- 
guage with which he had addressed her, the sere- 
nades beneath her window, and the boast he had 
once made in a café that he should yet win the 
ping He thought of the sums he had paid the old 

ew that he might hold his present position, and 
cursed his fate. 

On the night of the festa to which we have alluded, 
he paced along the beach, ever and anon glancing u 
at the superb palazzo with its seven towers, and 
muttering : 

“The game is lost. What will my friends say 
now when it is rumoured through the city that 
Ginevra Montaldi, the star of Naples, is betrothed to 
Rafaele Rossetti?” 

(To be continued) 





SHockine Taiz or THESEA.—The ship Nicteaux, 
arrived at Savannah from Liverpool, reported that 
onthe 23rd February she passed a water-logged 
American-built brigantine; the bowsprit and fore- 
topmast-head were gone, the rigging of the main- 
mast swinging to and fro, and the mainmast-head 
raking forward about six feet. Two men, one white 
and the other black, and both dead, were seen in 
the maintop—the former being lashed with his back 
to the di eyes of the mast rigging, and the 
latter lashed to the mast by his legs, with head 
down, having evidently slipped from his position 
and was unable to recover it. A boat was sent to 
the wreck, which was boarded, and the two men ex- 
amined. From appearances they could not have 
been dead long, but the vessel, from all circumstances 
brought to bear in the formation of the opinion, had 
—w been in this wrecked condition about fifteen 

ys. 

Lorrertgs iv ITaty.—The_ Italian Government 
has been very unlucky. On Sunday, 11th April, 1869, 
Pius IX. celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
first mass, which he said at the age of twenty-six. At 
the next drawing of the lottery at Florence, the num- 
bers 11, 69, 9, 50 all turned out to be prizes, and as 
Italians are always thinking what numbers are of 
good omen, a great many people (hundreds some say) 
had played on these numbers, and some on all of 
them, and great fortunes were won by the poorest of 
the poor. The Italians explain this extraordinary 
event by saying that Pio Nono has the evil eye, and 
that this evil eye brought bad luck on the Italian 
Government, by turning the wheel so as to give out 
prizes for all the numbers connected with his anni- 
versary. But the evil eye was exercised, if at all, not 
so much on the Government, who lose at first, as on 
the people, who gain at first, or perhaps on both. 
The strange chance cannot but give an enormous 
stimulus to the rage for lotteries, and teach both Go- 
vernment and people to rely on this worst of all honest 
means of gain. 

A New WINDOW IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— 
n and Bell have set up a stained-glass 
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presenting the poetry of the Old Testament; in the 
other St. John, as the author of the Apocalyptic 
poetry of the New Testament. David isin attitude 
of rapt inspiration, holding his pen, rather than using 
it, and looking upward, while on a scroll held in the 
left hand rans in Latin a passage from the Psalms— 
one of the poet’s most fervid ascriptions of praise 
and glory to God. The other figure, St. John laden 
with years, the St. John of Patmos, is attended by 
his symbolic eagle, and is en ed in writing his 


Apocal a passage from which is written on the 
scroll which he holds across a writing-table. This 


work, which is too high up for proper examination, 
is one of the most elaborate in execution and power- 
ful in colour that m7 able ag auc ol warn 
It is the gift of Dr. N. rs, who formerly live 

the ded a and along ihebane of the window is an 
inscription recording the donor. 





"HE DEPOSITED TREASURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


TWENTY years ago there resided in Lombard 
Street, one Jules Vincent, a very wealthy broker— 
indeed, he was accounted by his monied contem- 
poraries, @ millionaire—and of course he was very 
mach respected. He was a cunning, calculating, 
clear-sighted man. He knew the value of everything 
to a fraction; besides, possessing the wonderful 
faculty of knowing the value of everybody—we mean 
in @ pecw sense—for beyond this he never saw 
any value, en @ bill was offered for discount at 
the bank of which he was a director, Jules’ opinion 
had more weight than the united voice of the whole 
board, and as he decided, so were bank favours dis- 
pensed. Merchants had so much confidence in his 
soundness and integrity, that they frequently pre- 
ferred depositing their money in his “safe,” than to 
trust it in the vaults of the banks. 

Jules Vincent had an only daughter—and, of 
course, like all millionaires’ daughters, she had the 
reputation of being transcendently beautiful. Whe- 
ther it be true or not that opulent fathers always 
have handsome daughters we will not presume to 
say, nor stop to discuss the point; but in the parti- 
cular case of Miss Clementina Vincent, we unhesita- 
tingly decide in the affirmative. 

She was just seventeen, had sparkling black eyes, 
pearly white teeth, rosy cheeks, and in the evening 
had beautiful tresses of glossy raven hair hanging 
luxuriantly over her white neck, and in the morning 
it was nicely “ pinned up in papers.” Add to all these 
perfections, a figure of symmetrical proportions. 
Miss Clementina Vincent, therefore, was a beautiful 
specimen of modern loveliness; and as such we pro- 
claim her to the reader ; and if she did “lithp” a 
little, it only made her seem more innocent and in- 
teresting, and the many solid charms she would ulti- 
mately possess, would have more than counteracted 
the effects of it, besides half-a-dozen other such tri- 
fling imperfections. 

Jules Vincent had in his employ a clerk, a young, 
active, genteel young man of twenty-two, with hand- 
some features, and an honest countenance, and who 
managed Mr. Vincent’s financial affairs to that gen- 
tleman’s perfect satisfaction, whenever he was ab- 
sent from the office. He also, with his employer's 
advice, freely imparted—kept a little pocket memo-~ 
randum book, in which he noted down every impor- 
tant matter which came under his observation, and 
which he deemed worth remembering. 

Henry Milton—for this was the youth’s name—had 
formed an intimacy with Miss Clementina Vincent, 
without the knowledge or consent of that lady’s 
“papa.” It so happened that Henry was frequently 
despatched to the house of his employer to obtain 
some article or other which Mr. Vincent had, in his 
haste, left behind. This was very agreeable to him, 
for Miss Clementina always appeared to wait upon 
him, and treated him on these occasions with so much 
kindness and condescension, that he was not long in 
discovering that she was “ deeply in love ” with him, 
and that singular fact reminded him that he was just 
as deeply in love with her. 

Matters continued in this way for a long time, 
when our lovers began to imagine that they ought 
to be married, and it was farther determined that 
Henry should “ pop the question ” to the lady’s papa 
—and if he gave his consent, the nuptials should be 
celebrated forthwith. 

The morning subsequent to the day when Cle- 
mentina and Henry formed their positive resolutions, 
the latter was seated at the desk, in Mr. Vincent’s 
office, contemplating the novel task he had promised 
his dear Clementina that day to perform. He was 
puzzled to know how to break the matter to that 
gentleman—what particular phrases and words were 
best fitted to express his wishes—and what bearing 
to assume to have a pleasing effect upon him. 





At length the momentous period arrived. Mr. 
Jules Vincent entered the office in his usual bluster- 
ing manner—threw off his coat and hat, wiped the 

rspiration from his brow and from his spectacles, 

emmed and hawed, and finally seated himself in his 
arm-chair. 


“ Cash balance last night ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“All correct. Any customers this morning ?” 

“No, sir.” / 

“ All correct.” And Mr. Vincent took up one of 
the morning papers. He had formed such a habit 
of using the phrase “ All correct,” that he often 
detected himself using it when it was not correct. 

Henry stuck his pen over his ear—dismounted 
from his stool—and ne his employer. But 
he had forgotten what he intended to say, and was 
at a loss what to substitute. He now stood before 
the father of Clementina—he had gone too far to 
recede, and Mr. Vincent looked up to learn his clerk’s 
business. 

“Can I have a moment's private conversation with 
you?” said Henry, modestly. 

“With me? private! impossible! You can’t 
want any private conversation with me ?” replied the 
millionaire, with a look of astonishment. 

“Yes, sir, I-——” 

“ Well, speak out.” 

“JT—I—that is, I—” 

“Well, what? No losses, hey? No embezzle- 
ments ?” 

“No, sir, nothing of the kind.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“T wish, sir, to make known to you, sir, that—I 
sir—or rather, sir, that-your. sir-——” 

“ Well—my what? Don’t stand there trembling 
and stammering before me.” 

“Your daughter, sir——” 

“My daughter?” exclaimed Mr. Vincent. 

“ Yes, sir, your daughter and myself both solicit 
your permission to be married.” 

“ Hem,” was the only reply of Mr. Vincent. 

A silence of two minutes now intervened, and 
Henry stood trembling and blushing before his 
abrupt employer. At length the latter looked up. 

“ What are you standing there for ?” asked he. 

“To obtain your decision, sir.” 

“ You love my daughter ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And she laves you, sir?” 

“T am fully persuaded that she does, sir.” 

“ How became you so intimate with my daugh- 
ter ?” 

“T have met her frequently when I have been sent 
to your house.” 

“Oh, ho! hem! I see how it is! Love before 
business! Never’lldo! Young man, think no more 
of her.” 

“ Do you positively refuse ?” 

“T refuse nothing reasonable! My daughter's en- 
gaged—or rather she soon will be. I intend her for 
another. She is to be the wife of a young million- 
aire.” 

“But she will——” 

“She will do just asI bid her! I'll have no ro- 
mantic damsels in my family. Take my advice, 
young man—go to work—persevere—be industrious 
—be frugal—and you'll one day become——” 

“The husband of Clementina?” added Henry, in- 
quiringly. 

“No, a rich man.” 

“You mean a poor miserable man!” sighed Henry, 
as he sgain mounted his desk-stool. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Onz month had now elapsed since Henry’s inter- 
view with his inexorable employer, during which 
time he had not again broached the delicate subject 
to him. Henry continued to see his beloved Cle- 
mentina almost daily, and they both, of course, felt 
miserable, very miserable indeed. 

It was Henry’s usual custom after “bank hours” 
to leave the office and take a stroll around the city 
with some of his companions ; but one afternoon, he 
had worked himself into a fit of melancholy, thinking 
of his beloved Clementina, and instead of going out, 
he threw himself into a chair, in the back office, 
where he sat meditating over his unhappy prospects 
—Mr. Vincent, at the same time, being in the front 
office, he was not disturbed. 

Meanwhile a stranger entered the office, having in 
his hand a large casket. 

“ Have I the honour of addressing Mr. Vincent?” 
he asked. 

“ Vincent’s my name, sir—hem !” 

“T have a request to make of you.” - 

“ Shall be very happy to serve you—hem !” 

“Tam about leaving England,” resumed the stran- 





ger, “for the West Indies. I have within this casket, 
sir, jewels to the amount of ninety thousand pounds!” 

Mr. Vincent’s eyes opened wonderfully wide— 
while Henry, in the back apartment, opened his ears, 
drew out his memorandum book, and commenced 
writing. 

“T wish,” continued the stranger, “ to deposit this 
casket in a responsible person’s hands until my re- 
turn. You, sir, have been recommended to me asthe 
most proper person with whom I could bestow such 
a trust. When I call for it you shall be amply repaid 
for your trouble. My name, sir, is Felix Andreas— 
here is my card!” 

“ T accede to your request, and am flattered with 
the great confidence you repose in me,” replied the 
broker. 

“ All that I require of you is a receipt for each one 
of these precious stones,” said the gentleman, as ho 
opened the casket. 

“ Certainly, sir. I always give and take receipts.” 

The contents were now thoroughly examined, and 
a schedule of the same was appended to the receipt, 
which was duly signed and delivered. The business 
being concluded, Felix Andreas bid the broker “a 
good evening,” and retired, while Jules deposited the 
casket of brilliants within his fire-proof safe. 

One year had now passed away since Felix 
Andreas deposited his casket of jewels in the hands 
of Mr. Jules Vincent. It was at this particular 
period that the latter gentleman began to exercise 
his parental authority over his unyielding and un- 
dutiful daughter. He allowed her just three weeks 
to prepare for her nuptial-day—when her union with 
Timotheus Linton, the son of the millionaire, Mr. 
Tobias Linton, the diamond merchant, he determined 
should be duly solemnised. 

Master Henry and Miss Clementina were more 
watched than ever—the former was maddened almost 
to desperation. 

The day preceding the nuptials quickly arrived. 
There was no hope! but Henry, however bitter he 
felt, determined not to consider her lost to him so 
long as her name continued to remain Miss Clemen- 
tina Vincent. And we here commend this praise- 
worthy resolution to every young man who may 
happen to be in a similar “ miserable” situation. On 
this particular morning, Henry went to the office and 
put it in order, at least one hour earlier than usual— 
for he deemed it worse than useless to lie in bed 
when he could not sleep—and seating himself in Mr. 
Vincent's chair, commenced perusing the papers of 
that morning. Almost the first thing that attracted 
his attention was an account of a “ Dreadful Earth- 
quake in St. Domingo.” He read it over, and when 
he came to the list of sufferers, his eye accidentally 
caught the name of “ Felix Andreas.” 

“Felix Andreas!” muttered Henry to himself. 
“That name sounds familiar. I certainly have heard 
it somewhere before. Let me see—Felix—Andreas. 
It is hardly possible,” and he thrust his hand into 
his coat pocket—took out his memorandum-book, 
and began to turn over the leaves. He soon came 
to the page on which was recorded, most minutely, 
the transactions of that gentleman with Mr. Jules 
Vincent. 

“T thought I could not be mistaken,” continued 
Henry. “The same individual, without a shadow 
of doubt. I wonder if he has left any heirs? If 
not, old Croesus will add another fortune to his mine, 
and the world will be no wiser for it.” 

This he laid upon the desk, and commenced his 
daily duties. 

Mr. Jules Vincent now appeared. He took up the 
paper containing the earliest account, and commenced 
reading. In a few moments he started up, went to 
his safe, and opening a drawer, took out a card and 
resumed his seat. 

“Hem! the same! it can’t be any other, hem!” 
ejaculated Mr. Vincent, in a whisper, but not so low 
as to be lost to the quick ear of Henry. He now 
went to his safe, took out the casket of valuables 
which he conveyed to the back apartment, and locked 
the door after him. 

This movement did not escape his active and 
vigilant clerk, who, on following him as far as the 
door, made bold to gaze through the keyhole. Dis- 
played upon the table, he saw the brilliant diamonds, 
the emeralds, the topazes, &c., and he also saw the 
sparkling and avaricious eyes of Mr. Jules Vincent 
gloating in admiration over them. Henry now 
applied his ear to the same aperture, and hearing 
the annexed soliloquy, he noted it down in his well- 
filled memorandum-book. 

“That’s a windfall, withouta doubt—a perfect god- 
send. ‘True, the gentleman took my receipt—but 
what of that? It has probably been swallowed up 
with him. What a lucky old dog I am! I under- 
stand that he has a dissolute son prowling about the 
city; but what of him? his father would not trust 
him with the jewels, why should he then trust him 
with the receipt? No! the chances are decidedly in 
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my favour. Ninety thousand pounds’ worth of dia- 
monds and other jewels. My friend, Tobias Linton, 
I daresay, could get me fifty thousand for them! I 
wonder if that cunning boy, Henry, knows anything 
of the transaction? Let me see—no! he was out of 
the office at the time. Yes, I am sure; for it was 
late in the afternoon, when he’s alway’s away. Well, 
I think I can safely look upon this treasure as 
mine !” 

Mr. Vincent carefully replaced the brilliant jewels 
in the casket, unlocked the door, and conveyed them 
again to the safe. 

In the course of an hour a dissipated-looking young 
man entered the office,and before making #pparent 
his business, addressed the broker as follows : 

“ Sad news to-day, Mr. Vincent.” 

“Hem! yes!” : 

“You are doubtless in possession of all the par- 
ticulars ?” 

“ Of what?” 

* Of the terrible earthquake in St. Domingo.” 

“ Yes, I read something concerning it.” 

“ You probably saw my father’s death among the 
list of sufferers?” 

Mr. Vincent stared in the face of the young man, 
and said, in a stern manner: 

“TI know not you nor your father either!” 

“My name is Manuel Andreas. I am theonlyson 
and heir of Felix Andreas, and come to claim) a 
casket of jewels which he placed in your possession, 
previous to his departure for St. Domingo! ” 

“ You have mistaken the place and person, young 
man,” said Vincent, apparently unconcerned and in- 
different. 

“ This is the place, 1 am certain. I took no note 
of it at the time. He merely mentioned the jewels 
were here, and as they were exceedingly valuable, I 
have remembered it.” 

“Well, sir, you-know it is a very easy matter to be 
mistaken, and you must know, sir, that in all cases 
of deposits, I give a receipt, and had your father left 
property with me, I could not give it up without my 
receipt for the same, not even to him,” 

With this rebuff, the young man left the office. 
Mr. Vincent took off his spectacles, rubbed the glasses, 
replaced them, and turned his eyes towards Henry, 
who was at the moment taking notes of the conver- 
sation he had just heard in his never failing pocket- 
companion. 

“Hem! Henry! 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ All correct! Hem!” 

“Do you know the young man who was just in?” 

“ Never saw him before in my life, sir.” 

“Hem! Bad news! Dreadful earthquake! Much 
property destroyed, doubtless! Vast number of lives 
lost im 

“Yes, sir,” replied Henry. “I was reading the 
account before you came in. I noticed the name of 
Felix Andreas among the list of killed.” 

The broker turned pale. 

“ Well, who’s he ?” 

“Why, you have not forgotten the gentleman who 
deposited the jewels?” 

“ Jewels, jewels! What jewels?” demanded the 
broker. “I recollect no jewels!” 

“ The casket in the safe might quicken your me- 
mory should you open it. If that should fail, I have 
a minute of the whole transaction in my memoran- 
dum book.” 

“Curse your memorandum book !” 

“ Why, sir, you know you advised me to take note 
of every important transaction, and not trust simply 
to memory. You said that by so doing, I should be 
repaid fourfold for the trouble at some future day.” 

“ Where were you when the casket was deposited 
in my hands?” 

“In the inner office.” 

“Oh, you were there, were you?” 

“ Mr. Vincent, here is my account—a small balance, 
sir, is yet my due. I don’t desire to remain in the 
employ of a man who would commit such an act as 
you have contemplated and resolved upon. Here, 
sir! here! in the accursed memorandum book,” and 
Henry rapped the book exultingly upon his hand. 

“Indeed! How's this? I intend to do well by 
you.” 

” “Yes—by marrying your daughter to Timotheus 
Linton, against her will, sir!” 

“T will give you ten thousand pounds in hand to 
remain.” 

“No, sir, not for twenty thousand!” 

“T’ll give you twenty.” 

“No, sir, not for fifty thousand!” 
Ilenry, with determined emphasis. 

The broker was amazed and troubled with fear. 
Thoughts of being arrested, imprisoned, rushed with 
fearful rapidity through his brain. 

“What can 1 do to pacify you?” asked he, im- 
ploringly. 

“Give me your daughter's hand and fifty thou- 


Cash right last night ? ” 


exclaimed 








sand pounds,.and I will remain your faithful servant 
and dutiful son-in-law.” 

“Tis impossible! I have pledged her to another !” 

“The pledge can be revoked.” 

“ But the wedding is to take place; to-morrow— 
everything is prepared.” 

“So much the better. Put Timotheus Linton 
out and make me his substitute, and if it prove not 
agreeable to the lady, Linton may be recalled.” 

“ Are there no other conditions ?” 

“ None.” 

“ You will keep silent regarding the casket ?” 

“‘ Most implicitly. Shall I now,” continued Heury, 
“bear the news of my good fortune to Clementina ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Qh, I had almost forgotten one thing: I want 
your promise in, writing.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Jules Vincent; and he penned 
the document and put his signature toit. “Now, be- 


gone! Make Clementina smile, if you can, for she | 


has done nothing but mourn and weep for a month. 
I should like to see her eyes dry once more.” 

“T promise you that pleasure when you behold her 
again,” 

Henry Milton was soon out of the office, pursuing 
his way in almost breathless haste towards the 
house of his employer. Sure.enough, he found the 
beauty with tears in her eyes, but soon he caused the 
joyous smiles to shine through them, like sunbeams 
through a cloud after a protracted storm. 

On the next day the nuptials were duly celebrated, 
and Miss Clementina Vincent became Mrs. Henry 
Milton, instead of the abhorred name of Mrs. 
Timotheus Linton. Besides, the old gentleman, in 
fulfilment of his promise, handed over the sum of 
fifty thousand pounds, without a single murmur. 

Judge of the chagrin of Mr. Jules Vincent, when, 
on the day sueceeding his daughter’s nuptials, who 
should make his appearance but the identical Felix 
Andreas himself, and presented the receipt, with the 
schedule of jewels annexed. 

“ Confound the luck!” muttered Jules. to himself. 
But there was no remedy—they must be given up — 
and he returned the treasure to the owner’s hands. 
On examination, it was found that none liad been 
displaced. Felix Andreas presented Jules with a 
present for his services, and departed with the trea- 
sure. P. C. A. 








SCIENCE. 


THe first carpet made in Axminster was produced 
by Thomas Whitty, in 1755. ' 

SEAWEED CHARCOAL is now used as a substitute for 
animal charcoal, it is said, with good results. 

Tue addition of a thousandeth part of cobalt or 
nickel is said to make silver very hard—almost as 
hard as steel. 

Monsiz£vuR PoIsonng, an eminent French toxicolo- 
gist, has, by experiment on dogs, found the essence 
of turpentine to be a complete antidote. to poison of 
phosphorus. 

Some Belgian manufacturer has just had a bell cast 
of aluminium, and, we are informed, with very good 
results. It is of course extremely light, so that, though 
large, it can be easily tolled. Its tone is said to be 
loud, and of excellent pitch. 


In all the manufactories of arms throughout Russia 
great efforts are being made for transforming the or- 
dinary weapons into breech-loaders on the Carl sys- 
tem, and during the last seventeen months the Kieff 
workshops alone have delivered upwards of 70,000 of 
the converted guns, 

THERE has been lately discovered at Dax, in the 
Landes, within a few yards of the railway, a vast 
bed of rock salt, more than a mile in diameter, and 
over 100 feet thick. It lies at a small depth, and is 
of great purity. A company has been formed, with 
a mixed French and English board, to work the mine. 


BERTHELOT, the eminent French organic chemist, 
calculates the number of combinations which may be 
made of acids with certain alcohols. He says, if you 
give each compound thus possible a name, and allow 
a line for each name, and then print 100 lines on a 
page, and make volumes of 1000 pages, and place a 
million volumes in a library, you would want 14,000 
libraries to complete your catalogue. 


BLEACHING Woop Putr.—A process of bleaching 
wood pulp has been made known by M. Orioli. He 
has recognised that chloride of lime, however little 
in excess, has a tendency to produce a yellow tint ; 
that all the strong acids turn the paste red under the 
action of the sun, or in some time without sunlight, 
in the presence of moisture; that the slightest trace 
of iron is sufficient to blacken the pasteina very short 
time. These objectionable results are obviated by 
the following mixture: For 100 kilogrammes of wood 
pulp 800 grammes of oxalic acid are employed, this 





serving the double,purpose of bleaching the colouring 
matter already oxidised, and of neutralising the al- 
kaline. principles favourable to oxidation; 2 Kilo- 
grammes of sulphate of alumina, perfectly free. from 
iron,are added. The principal agent in this new 
process is the oxalic acid, the energetic action of 
which on yegetable matters is well known. The sul- 

hate of alumina added does not bleach of itself, but 
it forms with the colouring matter of the woud a 
nearly colourless lake, which enables the. brilliancy 
of the product to be heightened. 


MetHop or. Improving Poor CoaL—lIt is, stated 
that a Swiss professor of mineralogy has discovered 
a means of communicating to the coal which abounds 
in the valley of the Alps all the qualities of the best 
English coal. The process employed consists of an 
inexpensive chemical preparation,:by which the coal 
of the Alps is arent with naphtha and bitumen, 
obtained in large quantities from the Apennines. 
Should the expeétations formed” be realised, Italy 
would no longer require to import coal. It is-stated 
that the plan is already in use in Frauice. 

CEMENT TO Resist Rep Heat anv BOorLine 
Warer.—To four or five parts of clay, thoroughly 
dried and oe add two parts of fine iron 
filings free from oxide, one part of peroxide of man- 
ganese, one-half of sea-salt, and one-half of borax. 
Mingle thoroughly, and render as fine as possible, 
then reduce to a thiek paste with the necessary 
quantity of water, mixing thoroughly well. It must 
be used immediately. After application it should be 
exposed to warmth, gradually increasing almost to 
white heat. This cement is very hard, and presents 
complete resistance alike to red heat and boiling 
water. 

A WONDERFUL RIFLE. 

WE have received information, from sources upon 
which we can rely, that a new breech-loading sys- 
tem is under examination by the French authorities. 
From all:we hear it is likely to prove a most for- 
midable weapon. The principle, which is of Ameri- 
can origin, can be applied to many of the existing 
systems ; but, as yet, it has only been adapted to the 
Chassepot. By slight modification the present 
Chassepots can be altered to take a metallie central- 
fire cartridge, which they are to fire in the ordinary 
manner. On an emergency, when it may be required 
to deliver alarge number of shots in a very short 
period of time, by simply turning a button the con- 
verted Chassepot becomes a repeater capable of 
firing eight rounds without reloading the magazine. 
The act of drawing back the bolt to open the breech 
throws out the old case, the fresh cartridge comes 
up from below, and the closing of the breech pushes 
it into the chamber. We understand that the whole 
contrivante is a triumph of mechanical skill, and 
that the cost of conversion is nevertheless extremely 
small. The French authorities are preserving a 
more than ordinary secrecy about the whole affair, 
for they are obliged to confess that in the matter of 
military breech-loaders at least they are behind the 
age. Hide your diminished heads, O ye members of 
the Woolwich Committee; for behold it is said that 
your Martini-Henry is already obsolete—beaten by 
the comb:ned talents of the “States ” and M. Chasse- 
pot. 

THERE is a relation between ventilation and tem- 
perature, which in reference to inhabited rooms is 
generally an inverse one; and as the human body 
requires a temperature of the air of from 55 deg 
to 65 deg., according to the season, ventilation in 
cold weather must be restricted by the lower, and in 
hot weather by the higher temperature. In very 
lofty rooms the apertures for the admission and 
emission of air should be below the top, not too far 
removed from the occupants of the seats, the sources 
of the heat. In addition to this, however, veutilators 
should be placed in various parts of the ceiling, and 
be kept under control by a competent person. 

MM, Nrepce.pe St. Victor and Lavater give the 
following method of producing several copies of manu- 
scripts, whether fresh or of old date :—Let the 
copying, paper be first lightly wetted with a sponge 
in the ordinary way, and after the copy is made, sub- 
mit it to the vapour of ammonia, which will bring 
out the writing with great distinctness. Another plan 
is to wet the poner with a solution of sugar, glucose, 
sugar of milk, honey, orother mucilaginous, gelatinous, 
or resinous matter. Paper thus wetted will copy 
writing in ordinary ink, This is in fact only usixg 
the saccharine matter in connection with the paper, 
instead of introducing itinto theink in the old fashion, 
but it has the great advantage of leaving the latter 
limpid, or, is other words, of doing away with the ne- 
cessity for special copying ink. The recipe is 80 
simple that anyone can test its value for himself. 

CiimaTiIc CHANGES THROUGH THE AGENCY OF 
Man.—The ground on which stands Ismallia, a town 
of 6,000 inhabitants, and the bead-quarters of M. dea 
Lesseps, was, but a few years since, a dry sandy de- 
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sert, on which rain was never known to fall. All is 
now transformed. The old dried-up, basin of Lake 
Timsah has been again filled with water from the 
Nile by a fresh-water canal. Trees, shrubs, and 
plants of all descriptions grow rapidly wherever the 
soil is irrigated, and the artificial oasis widens fast. 
“ Accompanying,” writes 4 correspondent, “this ex- 
traordinary transformation of the aspect of the place, 
there has been.a corresponding change in the climate. 
At the. present time, Ismallia, during eight months 
of the year, is probably the healthiest spot in Nor- 
thern Egypt.” The mean temperature for the four 
months June to September is 94 deg.; the following 
four months, 74deg.; and the four winter mon 

45 deg. “ Until two years ago, rain;jwas unknown; 
but in the twelve months ending April last there 
were actually fourteen days on which rain fell; and 
no later than Sunday last there fell a tremendons 
shower of rain ; a phenomenon which the oldest Arab 
had never previously witnessed.” Rain ceases to fall 
on a country deprived of its forests, or only falls in 
violent: storms. Here we see rain returning to the 
desert on restoring the trees. 


ENAMELLING OF IRON VESsELS.—The enamelling of 
saucepans and other articles in wrought or cast irom 
has long been practiced, a very fusible enamel re- 
duced to powder being sprinkled over the surface of 
the iron when heated toredness ; but as the mixtures 
ae consist of highly alkaline silicates, the en- 
amel is not very durable, and will not withstand 
acids, or even salt liquids. Animproved process has 
been introduced in France. The metallic surface is 
brought in contact with the ingredients of ordinary 
white glass, and heated to vitrification; the iron is 
said to oxidize by combination with silicic acid, and 
the glass thus forms one compact body with the metal. 
The coating of enamel may be laid on as thinly or 
as thickly as desired, but a thin coating is better as 
regards the effect of expansion or dilatation. Bx- 
periments are being made in coating the armour 
plates for ships in the manner above indicated. 


Corpy1InG CopPpER-PLATE ENGRAYINGs ON STONE. 
—Lieutenant Hall states that copper-plate engrav- 
ings may be copied on stone; specimens are to ap- 
pear in the forthcoming report. To quote his de- 
scription: ‘A copper-plate being duly engraved, it 
is inked, and an impression taken on transfer-paper. 
A good paper, which wetting does not expand, is 
needed, and a fatty coating is used in the process. 
The transfer-paper impression is laid on the smooth 
stone, and run through a press. It is then wetted, 
heated, and stripped off from the stone, leaving the 
ink and fat on its face. The heated fat is softly 
brushed away, leaving only the ink-lines. From 
this reversed impression on the stone, the printing is 
performed just as in ordinary lithography. A good 
transfer produces from 3,000 to 5,000 copies. Thus 
prints from a single copper-plate can be infinitely 
multiplied; the printing being, moreover, much chea- 
per than copper-plates. 


CoaL-CUTTING MACHINERY.—The importance of 
providing some means of getting coal independently 
of blasting has long been acknowledged to be not 
only necessary but almost compulsory on those who 
own large and important collieries. The great sacri- 
fice of life alone, were there no other arguments 
forthcoming, almost seems to demand safer and more 
economical means than those employed in getting 
coal from our mines. The South Lancashire and 
Cheshire Coal Association “being anxious to en- 
courage the development of coal cutting by ma- 
chinery, offered three prizes of 5002., 2002. and 1002., 
for the three best machines, respectively, which, in 
the opinion of the committee, shall be most suitable 
to the requirements of the trade.” The regulations 
which were, however, attached to inventors taking a 
prize, were such as to prevent few competing. One 
of the regulations enjoined, ‘“‘ That jno annual pay- 
ment or tonnage royalty as patent-right shall ‘be 
charged to any present or future member of the 
above association, but that'such member shall pay a 
patent-right om the purchase of each machine to in- 
clude the working thereof, which patent-right shall 
in no case exceed 50 per cent. of the cost of the ma- 
chine.” The above and other regulations caused 
only three persons to compete—viz., Messrs. Farrar 
and Booth, of Barnsley, Mr. Fidler, and Mr. Sturgeon. 
And the result was, that the 800/. offered: was kept 
back, and in its place several medals were offered in- 
stead. The fact is, the trial practically came to no- 
thing, and ended in thin air. Of the machines which 
Wwe noticed in 1867, several seem to have stood the 
test pretty well; so long ago as 1863, a machine, be- 
longing to Messrs. Firth, Donisthorpe, and Co., of 
Leeds, was tested at the Hetton Colliery, where 
Several of them are still at work. In addition to 
these the same gentlemen have two at-work at the 
West Ardsley Colliery. The Messrs. Oarrett and 
Marshall have a machine, worked on the hydraulic 
principle, at work at the Kippax Colliery in the West 





Riding, which has given great satisfaction. Amongst 
the new competitors for public honours may be men- 
tioned the apparatus patented by Mr. ©. J. Chubb, of 
London, which, it is stated, has been tried in the 
South Wales district, where the coal is of the most 
varied character, and found to answer very well. 
The apparatus consists of twelve plungers, set side 
by side in a steel bar, which plungers, when acted 
upon by water, from a hydraulic pump, would se- 
pense the barin which they were set from another 

formed in, the shape of a lever upon the plungers, 
The pressing apparatus was 25in. long, and it was 
attached to a h ulic pump by a tube 2 ft. in length, 
so that it can be inserted into the coal to a depth of 
3ft. Gin. With this apparatus two men are said to 
be able to break down twenty tons per hour. 





GRAVITATION THE ORIGIN OF THE HEAT OF 
THE SUN. 

CxEmIsTRY has ht how matter shows itself to 
us under the most ed forms, and undergoes the 
most surprising transformations in its properties; even 
so the modern investigations in regard to force have 

roved that, being nothing but matter in motion, 
orce will show itself also under different forms, and 
also undergo astonishing transformati from 
motion of masses to molecular motion, the last of 
which may be vibratory, rotatory, etc. 

It has also been proved that just as matter is in- 
destructible, so that not an atom can be created or 
destroyed by man, even so force (matter in motion) 
is ind ‘s that not the least trace of force 

yed by man; and like as the 

@ certain measured amount of 

it contains a certain measured amount 

means that even as the sum total of 

is a constant quantity, so also the sum 
force or motion is a constant quantity. 

now to point out how a modification of 

hypethesis of Laplace will explain con- 


in accordance 


that all matter im the universe 
of vapour, or was @ nebula, and 
d contmaoted, and 
‘the samesial 


istence of an 
the existence 6 
radiation, the o4 
When we, ho 
of matter and 
coalesce in 
and apply to our present knowledge 
of the change of apparently destroyed: motion. into 
caloric, Laplace’s hypothesis is at once elevated into 
a theory, and we may accept that when matter, at 
first diffused in the universe, and, urged by gravita- 
tion, commenced to coalesce in different centres of 
attraction, and had there this motion destroyed by 
opposing forces (viz, matter falling in opposite direc- 
tions), the visible motion of the masses had neces- 
sarily to be changed into molecular motion, viz., 
heat. 

When now we take in consideration the enormous 
amount of matter falling together, and the almost 
immeasurable distances through which it fell, and 
apply to it the rale proved by modern mechanics, 
that the falling of 760 pounds 1 foot, or 1 pound 760 
feet, will produce one unit of heat, the number of 
units of heat produced at the formation of sun and 
planets must have been so immense that it takes 
thousands of millions of years to cool such large 
masses, raised to so high temperatures, by radiation, 
a process which has been going on in the planets, as 
is proved in regard to our earth by geology, and as 
also is going on at present, as we know in regard to 
our sun by daily experience. 

The old hypothesis of Herschel, still also copied 
in some of our school books, that the sun is a dark, 
cold, solid body, surrounded by a luminous atmos- 
phere, is utterly disproved by the investigations by 
means of the most valuable invention of our decade 
—the spectroscope. Indeed, this instrument has 
not only proved that the sun possesses a high 
temperature, but also that this high tempera- 
ture is not the result of a permanent combus- 
tion, like the high temperature on our earth (except- 
ing volcanic fires) and also that this temperature is 
so high that most substances solid on our earth are 
surrounding the globe of the sun as an atmosphere 
in the state of vapour, as some of our metals, iron, 
nickel, sodium, etc. 

If, then, the law of gravitation is the sole source 
of the sun’s heat, and also of our ocean tides, and 
the sun’s heat the cause of all motion on our planet, 
we must come to the conclusion that the simple and 
single law of gravitation once acting mutually be- 


n, 


thus by farther | 





tween particles of matter dispersed in space, is the 
primary cause of all other forces, and that all the 
complex actions. of life and other motions on the 
surface of our earth, being traceable back to the 
simple law, are only gravitation in disguise. 


“ONLY A BUTTON.” 


A CHEERFUL south room, with a bay-window full 
of blossoming plants; a bright fire glowing behind a 
burnished grate ;, a ~~ whose soft, velvety pile 
was shaded in blues and wood colours, to correspond 
with the damask-covered furniture; and a little 
gilded clock, which had just struck nine at night— 
all these things met Mrs: Chesterton’s eye as she laid 
down her book, and yawned as widely as her ripe 
cherry of a mouth would admit. 

She was a plump, fair-faced young matron of some 
four or five and twenty, with bright auburn hair, soft 
blue eyes, and a complexion whose roses stood in 
need of no artificial rouge to heighten their charms, 
while her dress of soft crimson was exquisitely 
adapted to her pre style. 

* Fanny,” ‘My. Chesterton, ting 


his newspaper, “didijyqm.call on those 
da. 


y?” rep 


up from 
arters to- 


c w morning; and 
e@, to, all slights, fancied 
to make a point of 


calling. is 
“Well, I did intend said, Mrs. Chester- 
ton, “ but one can’t av ‘y 
“You cannot, it ; 

“Tt appears to me th ag) Sep mountain 
out of a mole-hillj’ Fanny; rather tartly. 

“Tt may affect:my business. v . Carter's 
house ‘carries influence it,” replied her 
husband. 

Mrs. Chesterton was silent, velvet car- 
pet with her foot in a manner d some 
annoyance. 

“T shall haveyto leave here very early to-morrow 
morning,” said lien husband pregently. 

“To go about Aunt Elizabethi/s will?” 

“ Yes.” 


to. traweli in; and 
Be: : & whimpical old woman, it’s 

as likely as. not she’ll| change her mind about 
i at got . 1 woul wait a 


we 


— 
littl ware you.’ 


be. of thi 
iat your system of, doing things, 
: y system, Frankgh...Whado-you mean?” 

“T mean that you believe in putting things off in- 
definitely, and not always in the wisest manner. I 
wish you'd break yourself of that habit, Fanny. Be- 
lieve me, it will some day bring you to grief.” 

Mrs. Chesterton slightly contracted her pretty eye- 
brows. 

“T don’t believe in being lectured, Frank.” 

“And I don’t very often lecture you, my dear; 
pray give me credit for that.” 

“You didn’t think you were marrying an angel 
when you took me, I hope?” 

“No, my love. I thought I was marrying a very 
pretty little girl, whose few fauits might easily be 
corrected.” 

“ Faults! 
ejaculated. 

“ Little faults may sometimes entail great conse- 
quences, Fanny.” 

“If you scold any more, I shall go out of the 
room.” 

“ You need not, for I am going myself to pack my 
valise. By the way, there’s a button off the shirt I 
want to wear to-morrow. I wish you would come 
upstairs and sew it on for me.” 

“T will, presently.” 

“ Why can’t you come now?” 

“T just want to finish this book; there’s only one 
more chapter.” 

And Fanny opened her volume so resolutely that 
her husband thought it best not to contest the 
question. 

Sitting all alone in front of the bright fire, Mrs. 
Chesterton gradually grew drowsy, and before she 
knew it she had drifted off into the shadowy regions 
of dreamland. 

She was suddenly aroused by the clock striking 
eleven. 

“Dear me! how late it is!” she thought, with a 
little start. “I must go up stairs immediately. There, 
I forgot to tell cook about having breakfast at five 
to-morrow morning, and of course she’s abed and 
asleep by this time. I'll be up early enough to see 
to it myself, that will be just as well.” 


Have I any great faults, Frank?” she 
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[A LECTURE ON BUTTONS. ] 


And laying this salvo to her conscience, Mrs. 
Chesterton turned off the gas, and crept drowsily up 
the stairs. 

“Fanny, Fanny, it’s past five, and cook hasn't 
come down stairs yet. Are you sure you spoke to 
her last night?” 

Mrs. Chesterton rubbed her eyes and stared sleepily 
around. 

“Oh, Frank, I forgot all about speaking to her last 
night,” she cried with conscience-stricken face. “ But 
T'll run right up—she can have the breakfast ready 
in a very few minutes.” 

She sprang out of bed, thrust her feet into a pair 
of silk-lined slippers, and threw a shawl over her 
shoulders. 

Mr. Chesterton bit his lip, and checked her. 

“No need, Fanny,” he said, a little bitterly, “I 
must leave the house in fifteen minutes, or miss the 
only through train. It’s of no use speaking to cook 
now. 

“T am so sorry, Fraak.” 

Mr. Chesterton did not answer. He was apparently 
absorbed in turning over the various articles in his 
bureau drawer, while Fanny sat shivering on the 
edge of the bed, cogitating how hard it was for her 
husband to start on a long journey that bitter morn- 
ing without ary breakfast. 

*“T can make a cup of coffee myself,” she ex- 
claimed. 

But Mr. Chesterton again interposed. 

“Sit down, Fanny, please. I would rather you 
would sew this button on the neck of my shirt. I 
have packed the others—those that are fit to wear. I 
have shirts enough, but not one in repair.” 

Faany crimsoned as she remembered how often, in 
the course of the last month or two, she had solemnly 
promised herself to devote a day to the much-needed 
renovation of her husband’s shirts. 

She looked around for her thimble. 





“T left it downstairs last night. 
minute.” 

The housemaid had just kindled a fire in the sit- 
ting-room grate; it was blazing and crackling 
cheerily among the fresh coals, and Fanny could not 
resist the temptation of pausing a moment to warm 
her chilled fingers, and watch the greenish-purple 
spires of flame shoot merrily up the chimney, until 
she heard her husband’s voice calling her impera- 
tively : 

“Fanny, Fanny! what are you doing ?” 

“Oh, dear,” thought the wife, as she ran upstairs, 
“T wish Frank wouldn’t beso cross. He’s alwaysin 
a hurry.” 

Little Mrs. Chesterton never stopped to think that 
the real reason was that she, his wife, was never 
“in a hurry.” 


Tll get itina 





the inclination to pause to soothe her petulant mani- 
festation of grief. He finished his dressing, caught 
up his valise with a hurriedly spoken “ good-bye,” 
and ran down stairs, two steps at a time, into the 
street. 

“There he goes,” murmured Fanny; “and he’s 
gone away cross with me, and all for nothing but a 
miserable button! I wish there wasn’t such a thing 
as a button in the world!” (A wish which, we much 
misdoubt, many another wife than Mrs. Fanny 
Chesterton has echoed, with perhaps better reason). 

Mrs. Chesterton was sitting down to her little 
dinner 4 lasolitaire, with a daintily browned chicken, 
a tumbler of current jelly, and a curly bunch of 
celery ranged before her, when, to her surprise, 
the door opened and in walked her lord and hus- 
band. 


“Why, Frank, where on earth did you come 
from?” cried the astonished wife. 
“From the office,” coolly answered Mr. Chester- 


ton. 

“But I thought you were off to your aunt’s in 
such a hurry.” 

“I found myself just five minutes too late for the 
train, after having run all the way to the station.” 

“ Oh, that was too bad.” 

Chesterton smiled a little as he began to carve the 
chicken. 

“ Yes, I was a little annoyed at first; it did seem 
rather provoking to be kept at home by only a but- 
ton. 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Why, I shall make a second start to-morrow.” 

“Tl see to it that your breakfast is ready this. 
time, to the second, and all your wardrobe in trim,” 
said Fanny, rather relieved at the prospect of a 
chance in retrieving her character. 

“You need not. I have engaged a bed at a hotel. 
near the station. I can’t run any more risks.” 

He did not speak unkindly, and yet Fanny felt that 
he was deeply displeased with her. 

“But Frank——” 

“We will not discuss the matter any farther, my 
love, if you please. I have resolved to say nothing 
more to you about reforms. I see it is useless, and 
it only tends to foster an unpleasant state of feeling 
between us. Shall I help you to some maccaroni ?” 

And fairly silenced, Fanny ate her dinner with 
what appetite was left to her. 

Three days afterwards, Mr. Chesterton once more 
made his entrance, just at dusk, carpet-bag in hand, 
as Fanny sat enjoying the ruddy shine of the coal- 
fire and the consciousness of having performed her 
duty in the mending and general renovation of her 
husband’s drawer-full of shirts—a job which she had 
long been dreading and postponing. 

“ Well, how is Aunt Elizabeth ?” questioned Fanny, 
when her husband, duly welcomed and greeted, had 
seated himself in the opposite easy-chair. 

“Dead,” was the brief reply. 


“Dead! Oh, Frank! Of her old enemy, apo- 
plexy?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Was her will made?” 





“It was. Apparently she had expected me on the 
| day she herself appointed ; and on my non-arrival in 
the only train that stops, she sent for the village 
| lawyer, made her will, and left all her property to 
| the orphan asylum, with a few bitter words to the 
effect that the neglect of her only living nephew had 
| induced her, on the spur of the moment, to alter her 
original intention of leaving it to him. She died the 
very next morning.” 
“ Oh, Frank, how much was it?” 
“Ten thousand pounds.” 
There was a moment or two of silence, and then 
Mr. Chesterton added, composedly : 
‘* You see, Fanny, how much that missing button 
| has cost me!” 


| 


The needle threaded, the thimble fitted on, an ap- | Fanny Chesterton sat like one condemned by the 


propriate button was next to be selected. 
“Oh, dear, Frank, I haven’t one the right size !” 
“Sew on what you have, then; but be quick!” 
But Fanny was quite certain there was “just the 


| utterance of her own conscience. 
| missing button, but the scores—nay, hundreds—oi 


Not alone the one 


trifling omissions, forgetfulnesses, and postpone- 


| ments which made her life one endless endeavour to 


right button” somewhere in her work-basket, and | “ catch up” with the transpiring present, seemed to 


stopped to search for it. 
“There, I told you so!” she cried, triumphantly 
holding it up on the point of her needle. 


| present themselves to her mind’s eye. What would 
| this endin? Was not the present lesson sufficiently 


momentous to teach her to train herself in a different 


“Well, well, sew it on quick,” said Mr, Chesterton, school ? 


glancing at his watch nervously. 

“That’s just your worrying way, Frank; as if 
anybody could sew a button on well in a hurry. 
There! my needle has come unthreaded !” 


“Oh, Fanny, Fanny!” sighed her husband, fairly | 


| 


out of patience at last, “why didnt you do it last 
night, as I begged of you? I shall miss the train ; 
and what little chance we had of a place in Aunt 


| She rose, and came to her husband’s side, laying 
| one tremulous hand on his shoulder. 
“There shall be no more missing buttons, my 


love,” she said, earnestly. 

He comprehended all that she left unspoken, and 
silently pressed the little hand in his own; and noi 
a word was said more than this upon the subject. 

But it was not forgotten. Fanny Chesterton set 


Elizabeth’s will, will be sacrificed to your miserable | herself resolutely to work to uproot the rank weeds 


habit of being always behind-hand!” 
Fanny gave him the shirt, and began to whimper 
a little, but Mr. Chesterton had neither the time nor 





growing in the garden of her life. And she suc- 
ceeded, as we all. may do when we resolve to dos 
i. 


} Wise thivg. A. 
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THE 
BLACK KNIGHT’S CHALLENGE. 


BY THE 
Author of “‘ Florian,” “* Cordelia’s Fortune,” &c., &c. 
——_>——__—_ 
CHAPTER XXII. 


THERE was much surprise on the part of those who 
were not prepared for the announcement made by 
the Black Knight, and at first there was a disposition 
to refuse the petition on account of its unfairness to 
the challengers themselves; but after deliberation, 
in which the Prince of Otranto and the Duke of Nor- 
mandy took active part, the matter was decided, and 
Godfrey de Bouillon arose and announced that the 
challenge was more than fair to the challenged party, 
and he summoned the three responding knights to 
appear before him. They were at hand, and were 
quick to answer the summons, De Grillon having 
been commissioned to speak for his companions. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, when he had looked upon 
the three knights, and had marked them well, turned 
to his brother prelate, and remarked: 

“ Adhémar, those knights are not so easy at heart 
as they would have us believe. I can mark the un- 
rest of their consciences; and I can see that they 
dread the wrath of God. Do you note that slight in- 
clination of the body from its proud elevation? and 
do you mark, ever and anon, a movement as though 
something were drawing uncomfortably about their 
necks ?” 

The bishop saw it all, and it was as he had said. 
And he was not the only one who had observed the 
same thing. 

Guiscard de Grillon spoke with pompous air. The 
present meeting was not of his seeking. He and his 
companions could never have thought of offering to 
fight two knights at one and the same time, so that 
two should be pitted against three; but if the two 
Venturesome strangers, seeking renown in arms, per- 
sisted in their demand, then he, speaking for his 
brothers, would accept the challenge as it had been 
given, “And,” he said, in conclusion, “not to us, 
but to God, be the victery ascribed!” 

The rules laid down were very simple They 
were to fight agreeably to the laws of chivalry; and 
— were to fight to the death, if there was no sur- 
render, 

The Black Knight and his companion gave their 
horses up to Walter, and then walked together to 
the centre of the list, conversing earnestly as they 
went, They had taken their places, and drawn their 





[THE MYSTERY REVEALED.] 


swords, when the three opponents appeared before 
them. 

At that moment the thousands of hearts were 
hushed, and not a breath arose to interfere with the 
speech of Gadfrey, who arose and stretched forth his 
naked sword, saying, as he did so: 

“God uphold the right! Let the just be brave! 
Let the wicked tremble, and be afraid! Behold the 
judgment of God!—Strike! ” 

In an instant the Black Knight advanced, as 
though to invite all three of the opponents ; and on 
the same instant, it became very evident that those 
three feared him. It was apparent in their hesita- 
tion and in the perceptible tremor which shook their 
frames. The Black Knight cast one quick glance at 
his companion, and then he turned upon De Grillon. 
The captain caught the glance of the two eyes that 
looked out upon him from behind those bars, and a 
cry of terror burst from his bloodless lips. As 
though by a lightning stroke, his sword was beat 
down, and on the next instant the point of the sable 
knight was at his throat, driven under the gorget 
and over the rim of the cuirass. 

Those who stood near to the list saw the move- 
ment—saw the sword beat down—saw the blade of 
the avenger, like a flash of light, leap to the throat— 
saw the bright point disappear—saw the traducer’s 
arms flying wildly in the air—then saw the Black 
Knight shake him from the trenchant blade—and 
Guiscard de Grillon fell backward, his squadron left 
without a captain. 

It had all been done so quickly that to some it ap- 
peared incredible; but when they had time, with 
their hearts bounding not quite so wildly, to think 
over what they had seen, they understood it per- 
fectly ; and they saw that the stout captain had fallen 
beneath an arm that was not to be resisted. 

When the Black Knight had freed his sword, he 
found that not another blow had been struck. His 
dash at De Grillon had seemed to paralyze the other 
two, and they had watched for the result, all uncon- 
scious of what they did; but now they started to life, 
and the sable warrior attacked Peter of Bourbon, 
leaving Arnold de la Marche to his companion. 

The Knight of Bourbon fought with desperation, 
but he must have felt from the first that his case was 
hopeless. He could not help seeing that he was at 
the mercy of his opponent; and directly that op- 
ponent gave him proof that he held such to be the 
case. 

“Peter of Bourbon, thrice have I spared thy life. 
Wilt thou risk it at my hands by surrendering ?” 

“ Never!” was the answer, firm and vindictive. 

And he would have sworn by an oath, had not the 





ponderous blade of his antagonist at that moment de-~ 
scended upon his head with a force that crushed the 
convex steel of the helm in upon the skull, felling 
him to the earth like one dead. With his foot upon 
Bourbon’s breast, the Black Knight looked to see 
how it was with his companion. And we may here 
remark, that not once had he lost sight of that com- 
panion, Though he had fought with the Bourbon, 
yet not a sweep had the sword of De la Marche made 
that he had not seen. He looked now more at his 
leisure, and a cry of joy burst from his lips as he saw 
Sir Arnold go down, with the sword of the white- 
plumed knight driven completely through his body. 

Then he knelt upon the Bourbon’s breast, and pre- 
sented the dagger to his throat. 

: i Peter de Bourbon, hast thou sense and reason 
eft?” 

The fallen knight groaned in agony. 

Then the Black Knight unlaced the battered helm, 
and drew it off. This gave Peter quick relief, and 
his senses returned; and when he felt the knee of 
the avenger upon his breast, and saw the gleaming 
dagger ready for the finishing stroke, he cried aloud 
for mercy. 

“ Peter de Bourbon, thy life isin my hand, and I 
hold it in judgment. Tell me: wast thou guilty in 
every charge thou didst make against Prince. Hugh 
of Vermandois ?” ‘ 

And the wretch made answer: 

“T was guilty of falsehood from first to last.” 

“Then thou art no more worthy to die by the 
hand of a true knight. Get thee up, and go to thy 
doom.” 

And thus speaking, the Black Knight arose, and 
took his companion of the white plume by the hand, 
and together they approached the dais. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“Tr is the will of God! It is the will of God!” 

Such was the cry that broke from a hundred thou- 
sand lips, as, with wild and eager movement, the 
people rushed towards that part of the field whence 
they could look upon the victorious knights as they 
stood before the judges; for now they were to know 
who and what was the man that had caused so much 
excitement and discussion in the Christian camp ; 
and they fully believed that other revelations were 
to be made. 

Slowly the Black Knight approached the dais, and 
when he had reached the herald’s stand, he stopped 
and addressed the judges: 

“ My lords and noble knights,” he said, still keep- 
ing his visor closed, “ we have met the traducers, aud 
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we have fulfilled our vow. We fought for Hugh de 
Vermandois. ' How standeth he now ?” 

Godfrey de Bouillon arose, and on the instant every 
tongue was hushed, that his words might be heard. 
In him the crusaders instinctively beheld their leader, 
and already they had learned to honomp and obey 
him above every other chieftain. And these were 
the words that Godfrey spoke : 

“ Brethren in arms, listen to the judgment which 
God hath given us to pronounce: The memory of 
Hugh de Vermandois standeth this day above re- 
proach; and he who shall dare heneeforth to speak 
evil of the knight whose cause hath beem so, gallantly 
maintained shall answer with, his life; for know 
ye, that we who sit here im judgment do hold our- 
selves eyer bound, with lance and sword, to defend 
the right. These things our heralds will proclaim 
throughout the camp. God's will be done!’ 

Whea joyons cries of satisfaction had made 
manifest, feelings of the assembled warriors, of 
high degree, Godfrey addressed the Black 
Knig 8: 

“+A six knight, we claim at thy orp: & 
removal | which hath enveloped 
person, myo ae in our midst. Bebolt 
the anx’ ple. They would know the 
hero of this occasion, that they may render unto him 
the honour which is his due.” 

“ Noble Godfrey,” the t, “ ere I reveal 
my face, I have somewhat to telf story of Hugh 
de Vermandois ; and I think I tell it so that all 
will understand how foully he hathbeen dealt with ; 
and not only him, but ethers who have found grief 
at the same fount that bitter waters. Listen 

, thos which have 
not yet been explained. | i 
down, and Walter de: 
possession ; I will teh ey 

“ You all know fullbwellthe circumstances attend- 
ing the shipwreck of the fleetof the Vermandois upon 
the coast of Epirus, “Phe first thing that occupied 
the attention of Hugh, after having dragged himself 
on shore, was to prepare for the safety of the Lady 
Gertrude, who was his affianced bride. Hefound a 
comfortable place beneath the roof of a poor fisher- 
man, and there he left her, while he went to see if 
the horses could be got on shore. 

“ All night long he worked upon the wreck-strewn 
shore; and while he worked, three false-hearted 
nobles conceived and executed a plot so wicked that 
the heart of a robber might stand appalled in con- 
templation thereof. They were Guiscard de Grillon, 
Peter of Bourbon, and Arnold de la Marche. They 
had all been suitors for Gertrude’s hand, and had 
been rejected ; and now they found opportunity for 
revenge, both upon the maiden who had refused 
them, and upon him whom she had accepted. At 
Durazzo lay a pirate of Tyre, and these men made a 
bargain with this pirate that they would deliver the 
maiden into his hands, and he should convey her to 
Nice, and there deliver her into the hands of the 
Emir Abu Hassa, who was an uncle to Guiscard de 
Grillon—Sir Guiscard’s mother having been a native 
of Bithynia. And thus they did their work: 

“ During that dark night, Sir Peter and Sir Arnold 
went to the fisher’s cot, and told to Gertrude that 
Hugh was dead—that he had been killed while get- 
ting the horses on shore—and they bade her that sbe 
should choose between them which she would take 
for a husband; and when she had so spurned them 
both that they knew their case was hopeless, the 
claims of De Grillon were presented. And then they 
told her of the pirate, and threatened that, if she re- 
mained obstinate, she should be sent away by him; 
and when she would not yield, they did as they had 
said. 

“They dragged her away to the pirate ship, and 
De Grillon sent six of his own men-at-arms to keep 
her company, and to see that she was safely delivered 
into the hands of the emir. And this was the 
compact which they made with Abu Hassa of Nice: 
He was to take the maiden and keep her until the 
Christian army approached that city, and then, if 
Gertrude had relented, and would become De Grillon’s 
wife, he would take her, trusting to the time for the 
means whereby he might satisfy her father. Per- 
haps he thought the lady would lie for him. But if 
at that time thet maiden was: still determined not to 
give her hand to De Grillon, then the emir was to 
keep her for his own, provided he could do so. 
There were other things in this compact—things of 
a treasonable character—which I need not tell you 
now. Suffice it for me to say, that the Lady Ger- 

trade was delivered to the emir at Nice, and that 
the six men-at-arms who bore her company, carried 
to Abu Hassa their own death-sentence. Guiscard 
de Grillon wrote, in the letter which they delivered, 
that they should be instantly put to death, that their 
tongues might never tell what their ears and eyes 
had heard and seen! And it was done as had been 
«*mmanded. 





“You know, my Lords, how your army reached 
Nice. You had not been here a great while, when 
the three traitors began to fear that Hugh might 
discover the whereabouts of Gertrude, and hence 
their desire to be rid of him. I only wonder why 
they did not poison him ou And Hugh did 
make the discovery. First he discovered her on 
the wall, seeking to escape, duging your attack upon 
the city. He caught but a glimpse of her then, for 
when he would have rushed: to. ssistance, a 

= TY ks he not doubt 
the evidence of his sensem;, and, » 
that his love was held, p or 5 
- could find no dew d 
this emerge : 
Olé Man of the Me ntal 


As the Black Knight thus 


companion who stood by his sid and having loosed 


of the, armour, the helm was lifted 
from the head, and at the same moment the gorget, 
the cuirass, the shoulder-plates, and the vambraces, 
fell to the ground, and the fair form and beautiful 
features of the Princess of Thoulouse stood revealed 
before the astonished multitude. The old Count 
Raymond was fora momentas one transfixed ; but 
like a flash came the story he had just heard to his 
mind, connecting the past with the present, and 
when the dark gulf was thus bridged over, he started 
down, and caught his long-lost daughter to his bo- 
som. 

“Come, come!” cried Godfrey, realising that any- 
thing like due order could be preserved but for a 
short time longer, “let us have the whole story, Sir 
Knight of the Black Armour. Heaven knows Il amas 
curious as the rest Who art thou?” 

“Tam thy brother, who this day stands approved 
of heaven, and vindicated by his own good sword. 
Heaven protect the right !” 

With these words the Black Knight lifted the 
sable-plumed helm from his head, and Hugh de 
Vermandois stood revealed to the doubly astounded 
host. 

It could not be! It was some wild phantasy! And 
yet, with his helm removed, he now addressed them 
in his own manner of speech, and they knew him 
for the noble prince whom they had mourned as 
dead. 

And then they pressed forward to grasp his hand 
all the gallant chiefs of the army, and the knights of 
his own household. Tancred and Robert of Nor- 
mandy were the first ; and one of the last was Ray- 
mond of Thoulouse. He hung upon the prince’s nec 
big tears rolling down his cheeks, asking if he could 
ever be forgiven forthe wrong he haddone. He was 
going on, blaming himself for his blind folly, when 
Hugh stopped him with the remark: 

“ Touching these things, my lord, let this fair hand 
be the mediator between us, and the pledge of our 
lasting friendship and love.” 

“So be it!” replied the old count, and as he spoke 
he placed the hand of his child within that of the 
noble prince. 

Hugh de Vermandois was not insensible to the 
anxiety of his friends, andas soon as he could get 
clear of those who pressed upon him with their con- 
gratulations, eager not only to greet him, but also to 
know if it were really their beloved prince, he took 
his stand upon the dais, and told them how it had 
happened that he was able to be with them, aliveand 
well. 

“ My friends,” he said, “on that morning when I 
went forth from the camp—the morning after my at- 
tempted battle with De Grillon—I went as one for 
whom life had no more charms. I knew that I had 
been poisoned; but could I make others believe it ? 
The thought that one of my friends held suspicion of 





my loyalty was agonising ; and when I came to re- 
flect that a battle, to the result of which I left my 
vindication, had gone against me, my grief knew no 
bounds. In short, with the effect of the poison still 
upon me, the thoughts that thronged my mind drove 
me fairly mad; and as I wended my way up the 
mountain, I came to feel that I would rather die than 
live. Inmy frenzy, I cared not if I never beheld 
another, human face. I was) “oaperyed thus, my 
thoughts running upon the taking of my own life, 
when I met Hashis with two,of his attendants, 
wthe edge of the great table.of rock ; and when 

ué gréeted each other, he informed me that a 
dead under the cliff. I went 

pot, where I found the dead body 

foss-bo ‘i from his garb 

quarter of the 


on i copied it. 
e length and 

was all mine own. In falling from 
height, he had struck so far forward 
lead that the features of tis face were com- 
and marred ; I knew, if he were 

i the circum- 


the dead soldier, he 

armour, which was 

Solyman of Tyre, and which he was 

sure would fit me; and if I would leave my horse, he 

would give me another; and he declared that he 

could give me a cordial which would quickly restore 
my strength. 

“ And so the work wasdone. I removed my outer 
clothing, and the two guards stripped the cross-bow- 
man of his coarse ha eon, and then drew my 
suit of mail carefully on in its place. You know 
how the body was found. So we left it. I knew 
search would be made for’me; and I knew that 
Walter would find the place. After that I went 
with the old man and got the promised cordial, and 
also the black suit, which I found not only to fit me, 
but of remarkable quality; and Hashishin, anxious 
to serve me, constructed a simple, but curious con- 
trivance upon the inside of my visor, which had the 
effect to materially change the tone of my voice 
without interfering with my speech. Thus I was 
prepared in season to strike the highway to the 
north, and wait for the eeeoas of my friends. 
You know the rest. Only I must here declare, that 
the purpose for which I assumed this disguise might 
have been accomplished easily without. But I did 
not know then—or I did not realise—what noble 
friends I had. 

“Tanered! Robert! Oh! may I live to prove to 
you how grateful I can be for all that you have said 
and done!” 

And there were other knights whom Hugh em- 
braced and blessed; and in the end he discovered 
that if he would embrace all his friends he must 
needs muster the whole army, and leave out not one 
who was worthy of regard. 

Peter of Bourbon, unable now to deny his guilt, 
made a full and free confession, substantiating all 
that Hugh had told, and much more. In presence of 
the whole army his spurs were hacked from his heels 
by the common executioner, his sword broken, and 
he cast out from the companionship of the knights of 
the crusade. 

Hugh and Gertrude, after consulting with the old 
count, and taking some slight counsel of their own 
hearts, concluded that they would not wait until they 
reached Jerusalem for the sacerdotal mandate that 
was to make them man and wife. They were 
married in Godfrey’s pavilion; and when the cere- 
mony had been performed, the bold and gallant 
chieftains there assembled did, with one accord, de- 
clare that never was there a nobler knight, and never 
a fairer wife. And from that time forth the record- 
ing minstrels of the crusade found much employ in 
preserving to history the valiant deeds of Hugh the 
Great and his much-beloved Gertrude. 

THE END. 
Ee 


Tue “Royal SuEege.”"—Dauring the progress of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales ia the Nile region, 
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an incident is related which recalls an ancient Royal 
custom. A ed sheep, which on the morrow 
was to have been changed into mutton for the benefit 
of the party, came to the Princess, ate out of her 
hand, and use of the diversion thus received, 
she requested that it should go unharmed, and it was 
adorned with gay paper trappings as a “ Royal 
sheep.” ‘The ancient custom which is reealled by 
the incident was that of the kings who hunted in 
the German forests and in the New Forestof Hamp- 
— pea myrae given veer to 6 hart, ret 

escaped them, med it a “ Royal 7 
and all huntsmen'and o were forbidden to harm 
it. Until within this century some estates in Dorset 
paid “hart money,” which, it is said, was originally 
laid upon them asa tax because their owners slew a 
bart which had been proclaimed by William II., 
after it had afforded him a morning's diversion in 
the New Forest. Now and then the “ hart” 
was promoted to the freedom of Windsor Park; and 
if Her Royal Highness could but bring the long- 
tailed black sheep home with her the parallel would 
be complete. 

EEE 


AUNT DORIA. 


“You know, dear, we are not the least bit in love 
with each other,’ Lucy Bassett said. ‘It would be 
very foolish for you and me to fall in love with each 
other; and we just. won’t—there!” 

Lucy herself was a whole garden of roses—dew, 
colour, fragrance, and all. When she looked at you, 
you felt as if your whole heart was exhaling at your 
eyes; and when she smiled upon you, it did not mat- 
ter what sort of thunder and lightning there was in 
any other part of the globe, it was distilled sunshine 
where you were. I don’t know if Lucy were pretty, 
but she had a lot of pretty characteristics. She was 
all quality, like a olden wine that is better the longer 
you keep it, and that gets a new flavour every time 
you taste it—a more molten sparkle every time it 
drips over the beaker’s brim. 

The beauty of her eyes was in their expression ; 
of her hair, in its brightness. Her face was a blos- 
som, her hands birds, and if the white wings of her 
fingers fluttered across your horizon, you might as 
well be blind for all seeing anything else but her. In 
short, you see I was in love with Lucy, if Lucy was 
not in love with me; and it is my private opinion 
that we were very much in love with each other, in 
spite of Mrs. Anstruther’s parting admonition, that 
= were on no account to commit so absurd a blun- 

er. 

Lucy and I were both orphans. Lucy was own 
niece to Mrs. Anstruther, whom she called Aunt 
Doria, and whose prospective heiress she was sup- 

osed to be, provided always she married to please 
er. 

I was nephew to Mrs. Anstruther’s husband, who 
was dead, and heir to nothing but my wits—a rather 
slender property, Lucy derisively assured me, and 
scarcely likely to yield.an income equal to the prob- 
able demand of a pair so extravagantly inclined as 
we. 


“So you see it would never, never do,” Lucy 
would say, with a roguish pout of her rosy lips at 
me, “and Aunt Doria needn’t be one bit afraid, so 
far as | am concerned.” 

Aunt Doria had been absent from the Grove some 
three weeks now, summoned away by the illness of 
a friend, just as I had got myself comfortably be- 
stowed in her best chamber, with a dislocated shoul- 
der, which injury had been received in a struggle 
with a refractory steed whieh had tried to run away 
with Miss Lucy. 

_ Mrs. Anstruther was warranted in considering. the 
incident as dangerously romantic in its tendencies, 
and she left us together at the Grove with manifest 
reluctance. She had, however, great confidence in 
Luey, and she gave her distinctly to understand, in 
my presence, thatif we two made such ninnies of our- 
selves as to turn.lovers while she was gone, we 
should never see the colour of her money, either of 


us, 

For some days, I, for one, felt. like little else 
but groaning; and then gradually I became con- 
scious of a velvet touch that swallowed pain, of a 
hovering face that. might have been an angel’s, of a 
Voice deliciously attuned, that chorussed all sorts of 
soothing and coaxing speeches, with a “dear.” I 
was petted, and pitied to an extent that I don’t 
mind confessing here, and it was, the means of my 
pretending to be ill a trifle longer than was really 
necessary; but I don’t think many would have 
blamed me, under the. circumstances. The conse- 
quence was, that I was only fairly established down- 
Stairs again when Mrs. Anstruther returned. She 
eyed Lucy and me very sharply, and we two bore 
the inspection with great demureness till, chancing to 
encounter glances, a spark from Lucy’s roguishness 





lit on me, and we went off into explosions of laugh- 
ter that nearly took Mrs: Anstruther off her feet with 
amazement. However, she laughed, too, presently, 
and in the same breath: announced that company was 
coming to the Grove the following week. 

“Shall I go, Mrs, Anstruther?’ I asked. “I am 
sufficiently recovered, I think.” 

“ Certainly not,” she answered, sharply. ‘ What- 
ever mischief is done can’t be made any worse by 
your staying ; and it might be as well, besides, for 
Lucy to have.an opportunity of comparing you with 
others. If lam not mistaken, she will know a gen- 
tleman when she sees him.” 

“If I don’t, aunt, it won’t be the fault of Felix 
here,” spoke Lucy, coming swiftly beside me, and 
ayy pinching my arm. 

q Impertinence, Felix is very well, but wait 
till next week.” 

“T presume I shall, and considerably longer,” Lucy 


answered, saucily. 

“ Miss Lucy I, should like to know what 
this means?” demanded Mrs. Anstruther, loftily. 

“Nothing very serious; does it, Felix.?” laughed 
Lucy. “We were.too well warned, aunty, dear.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Anstruther, 
sailing from the room ina very evident ion, and 
sending for me to her apartment, a ur after- 
wards. 

I submitted to the curious tirade that followed, 
with mingled irritation and good humour, and of- 
fered at least six times in the course: of it, to leave 
the Grove that. very day. But Mrs. Anstruther would 
not hear of such a proceeding. 

Lucy was waiting on the landing outside when I 
left her aunt, and as she stood on tiptoe to whisper 
in my ear, “ You don’t mind, do you, dear?” and left 
the warm print of rosy lips on my cheek, I can as- 
sure you I did not mind so much as I might. 

When I left Mrs. Anstruther, I had fully intended 
to quit.the Grove, whether or no, the following day, 
but that half-dozen words with Lucy left me undeci- 
ded again. J was an idiot for staying, first because 
I was deliberately sacrificing a very pretty prospect 
in life by not going, and second, because I might have 
known beforehand what sert of an experience the 
next week’s would be likely tobe. But men are idiots 
when a pretty girl is concerned, and I was a great 
deal more bewildered with Lucy than I owned to my- 
self. I spoiled my own affairs too with my conceit. I 
am willing to own that men are more conceited than 
women, but then they have so much more to make 
them so. Why, only think of one woman like Lucy 
Bassett making “ sweet eyes” at you. 

I am willing to own, at this day, that I had not at 
that time one misgiving as to how it was likely to 





turn with Lucy and me if I stayed. My going or stay- ; 


ing was a mere question of self-abnegation. Should 
I stay and win the girl who loved me in the face of 


Mrs. Anstruther’s threats of poverty and starvation ; | 


or should I generously leave her to forget me as fast 
as she could, and bestow her matchlessness, upon 
some prince of the crew who were coming to the 
Grove the following week. - 

I waa not generous. I did not at all relish being 
forgotten, and I stayed. 

Mrs. Anstruther’s company came in due time—a 
housefull of them too—gentlemen and ladies ; some 
married, some single; the young ladies pretty crea- 
tures enough, and the gentlemen good talkers and 
well dressed. 

I understood, long before the passage of the first 
day, what Mrs. Anstruther meant by her talk about 
gentlemen. She meant men who owed their right to 
be ranked above the “ plebs” to their tailor. My best 
coat was of last year’s cut, and a trifle seedy. My 
boots were neither patent leather nor morocco. 

In vain I kept-repeating to myself, “a man’s aman 
for a’ that,” and “ dress doesn’t make the man.” I 
was humiliatingly sure that I wasn’t half a man, be- 
cause of my humble garb. 

Mrs. Anstruther watched me, and, I felt, rejoiced 
at my discomfiture, what she could see of it. Out of 
sheer revenge I devoted myself to Lucy. Secure in 
Lucy’s fondness for me, I took airs upon myself, and 
for every sneer I imagined flung at my clothes, I 
managed to make Lucy snub the sneerer. 

I don’t know quite how it was, I think I had 
taken a little too much wine that evening, and there 


was a Count Leopold Keirst who was especially | 


affected by Mrs. Anstruther for Lucey, and who was 
nothing loath himself. 
dandy, empty-headed as a rattle-box, positively no- 


thing but clothes and title; but because I hated him | all that homeward ride. 





Half-an-hour afterwards, carpet-bag in hand, I had 
left' the house, and by,morning was miles on my 
journey. 

I had recovered my senses:by that time, and was 
sufficiently conscious of what an idiot I had made of 
myself, 

Whatever conceit was left in me then, was taken 
out of me before the day was done. 

As I got off the train, a strange man put his hand 
onmy shoulder. 1 was arrested for stealing Mrs. 
Anstruther’s diamonds. She had telegraphed to have 
it done, and Lucy had not hindered her. 

It was odd, but I never felt myself more a man 
than at that moment. The touch of that terrible fin- 
ger of disgrace was like the prick of the surgeon's 
lancet to a swooning consciousness. By noon of the 
next day, Mrs. Anstruther herself came to me in my 
prison cell, 

The woman. was positively wild about her dia- 
monds. 

“Only give them back to me, Felix, and I won't 
prosecute theithing, I’vegot money enough to hush 
up the matter, and I will; and 1’ll set you up in busi- 
ness, besides. Only give me back my diamonds, 
Felix. How could you havethe heart to touch them? 
They've been in the family more than two hundred 
years.” 

Mrs. Anstruther wrung her hands wildly as she 
pleaded, and clung to me when I would have risen 
from my chair. 

“Madame,” said I, “you will: never see your 
diamonds more, if the return of them depends on 
me.” 

“ You ungrateful boy !’’ cried Mrs. Anstruther. 

I smiled. 

“ After all I have done for you.” 

“T am aware that I owe Mrs. Anstruther one debt 
which it will be impossible for me ever to repay.” 

“Do you mean Lucy, sir? Give me back my 
diamonds, and you shall even have her.” 

“* Madame values her diamonds ata curious price.” 

“Do you mean to keep them in the face of every- 
thing? What good will they ever do you now?” 

“ Madame forgets that there is a limit to durance 
vile, even for stealing diamonds. Many a man has 
toiled longer and harder for a fortune like that.” 

Mrs. Anstruther thought I was in earnest. Her 
face whitened, and she trembled with agitation. 

“ Well, then, Felix,” she said, “if you are so hard 
as that, I must leave you to the law. I shouldhave 
liked to save the diamonds, and avoid the disgrace 
to the family. But you will not permit me.” 

“Mrs. Anstruther,” said I, putting a detaining 
hand on her arm as she was going, “do you honestly 
believe I know anything about your diamonds ?” 

She stopped and looked at me in an odd per- 
plexity : 

“ Who else could ?” 

* When did you first miss them, Mrs, Anstru- 
ther?” 

“Inthe morning after you went away.” 

“ When did you see them last before that?” 

“T always look for them before I sleep. I did so 
that night.” 

“And you did not retire of course till after 
your guests. Did they stop dancing any before 
twelve?” 

“IT don’t know about that, but it was after two 
o’clock before. I got to bed. I remember noticing 
it was so late as that before I sent Lucy away. I[ 
had her in my room, and talked to her pretty plainly 
about you.” 

“Pray, Mrs. Anstruther, what time is the night 
express due at the Grove?” 

“Oh, at one o'clock, you know.” 

She came to a sudden stop; her face turned red 
and white in a minute. 

Covering her face with her hands, and then hold- 
ing them both out to me, she said: 

“Why, you must have been miles and miles away, 
before I bade Lucy good-night. Felix, I am ashamed 
of myself, Can you ever forgive me ?” 

“ It is of no consequence, madame,” I said frigidly. 

“ Indeed it is, but I will make it upto you. You 
shall see. that I will, Felix.” 

I was duly restored to a honourable air again, and 
went back to the Grove with Mrs. Anstruther by the 
first train thereafter. But I had not forgiven her. 

We had arranged that a detective should go down 
to the Grove by the same train with us, though not 


The man was the merest | in company, to avoid suspicion. 


Mrs. Anstruther looked grave and anxious during 
She was thinking of her 


for daring to aspire to Lucy, I insisted upon her | diamonds, and I almost believe she would have been 


openly insulting him, by dancing with me when she 
had promised him, and they had even got their places 
upon the floor. I suppose I was mad with jealousy, 
envy, and wine, and I saw Mrs. Anstruther shaking 
her head at Lucy from a corner. I insisted that 
Lucy should dance with me instead of the count, and 
she refused, of course. 


willing that the family should have been disgraced 
by my stealing them, for the sake of finding them 
again. 

We reached the Grove at dark, and when the one 
o'clock express came in from the opposite direction, 
the detective made his appearance, pretending to be 
a new guest. 
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Lucy met me like a new woman, I had not asked 
Mrs. Austruther about her, and whatever her lovely 
speaking face might have said to me, if I had given 
it opportunity to express itself, it said nothing now 
but what my own did, and that was cold and stern 
as I could make it. 

We were mostly at breakfast when Mrs. Anstru- 
ther’s new guest came down, and was introduced to 
us as Mr. Clemens. 

By the merest chance in the world, my eyes were 
on Count Leopold Keirst, as his fell, for the first 
time, on Mr. Clemens. An‘instantaneous change 
flashed over his countenance, a swift momentary 
pallor, that left his very lips white. 

He sat near the door, and when I again looked in 
his direction, after Mr. Clemens had taken his seat, 
he had vanished. 

Making a scarcely audible excuse to Mrs. Anstru- 
ther, I quitted the room also, and passed noiselessly 
up the carpetted staircase which led to the count’s 
apartment. But before I reached it, I heard his door 
open, and drawing back a step, heard him pass along 
to the opposite extremity of the hall, where a glass 
door opened upon the garden. As I caught the sound 
of his retreating footsteps, I followed, and looked 
through the blind after him. 

But was that the Count Leopold? Scarcely, though 
there was something about him oddly like the count ; 
and then, in a moment, I knew him again, in spite of 
the disguise he had so quickly donned. 

He crossed the garden, leaped the fence, and struck 
at a good round pace into a path which led across the 
fields towards the station. 

“Eureka!” I cried, audibly, and fleeing to the 
breakfast parlour agaiv, asked Mr. Clemens, with 
small ceremony, if I could have a word with him in 
the hall. 

His face flashed eagerness while I told my story, 
and before the last words were out of my mouth, he 
had snatched one hat from the hall rack for himself, 
crammed another on my head, and was dragging me 
towards the station. 

There was a train due at half-past nine, and we 
had hardly time to reach it. But we did reach it— 
Mr. Clemens entering at one door of the station, 
while I sauntered idly through the other. Our man 
was that instant at the ticket office. He wheeled as 
Clemens put his hand on him, and flashed out a re- 
volver. But the detective was too quick for him. 
With a wrench that left his arm helpless, he twisted 
the weapon from him, and then, in a very brief time, 
he had the handcuffs on him. 

Clemens knew him the instant he fairly saw him. 
The Count Leopold Keirst was an old offender, no 
more a count than Clemens himself, whom he had 
recognised first, and, profitting by that. recognition, 
would have easily made his escape. 

We found Mrs. Anstruther’s diamonds on him, un- 
set, and sewed fast in a belt he had buckled round 
him. Mrs. Anstruther, when she heard the story, 
and beheld its proof in the return of her glittering 
treasures, rewarded me for my share in her good for- 
tune with a single sentence: 

“No one here knew of my absurd suspicion of you, 
Felix—not even Lucy.” 

Lucy’s sweet face was very pale as she met my 
flashing glance, but she did not quit her aunt’s side. 

“Can Lucy forgive me the much that has been 
amiss in me towards her?” I asked, sadly. “ Let'us 
at least be friends—dear.” 

She blushed at the word, but did not lift her eyes. 

“Ta, ta,” said Mrs. Anstruther; “ friends, indeed! 
I shall divide my money between you, and Felix may 
go into business with his share any day he likes. 
You'll be glad enough to make up with him, miss.” 

Whereat Lucy began to cry, and slipped out of the 
room before her aunt could stop her. She hid her 
self in her chamber the best part of the day; but 1 
was on the watch, and I knew when she at last crept 
forth, in the dusk of the evening, and stole into the 
music room. 

My sweet girl looked a little frightened when I 
followed her, but she did not refuse to hide her fears 
on my shoulder, and so without words we knew that 
we were all in all to each other once more. C. C. 


Eccentric ADVERTISERS.—“A gentleman and 
wife wish to find a bedroom in a comfortable house 
near Regent’s Park. Must have no objection to a 
dog.” What a droll proviso! But then if the bed- 
room has no objection to the dog, the dog may have 
an objection to the bedroom. ‘Wanted, partial 
board (full board on Sundays) and residence in a 
respectable small family, where there are no lodgers, 
&c. Terms inclusive, 12s. or 14s. a-week.” Cool 
that—very. What a very hospitable and liberal 
lodger ! 

Tue EmpLoyMENtT oF Sotprers.—The economy 
of military labour is conclusively demonstrated in a 
Parliamentary return, which has just beeg issued 


At Aldershot there has been a saving of 1 per cent- 
on incidental repairs, and as much as 50 per cent. on 
some new works, through the employment of sol- 
diers ; at Woolwich 20 per cent on “ incidentals,” 
and 25 per cent. on new works; at Parkhurst and 
the Curragh there has been a general saving respec- 
tively of 30 and 39 per cent. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chesney thinks that the employment of sappers as 
artificers would be very advantageous, and might 
easily be carried out. Colonel Gosset, at Woolwich, 
says the works on which the soldiers were engaged 
“ have been as well and quite as expeditiously per- 
formed as if done bya civilian contractor's agency,” 
and the success of the experiment on a small scale, 
and nnder all the difficulties of a first start, con- 
vinces him that “its continuance on a larger scale 
will develop its advantages in a higher degree.” 


STORY OF A SHIPWRECK. 

RIcHEs are said to have wings, and to fly away 
from their essor. But every man may possess a 
property which will remain for ever. Virtue and in- 
tegrity are of this description, and within the power 
of everyone. But when these are united with talents, 
learning, and genius, their possessor is rich indeed. 
No one can rob him of these—they abide for ever. 
He carries his fortune about with him, and finds it 
the best security in every want and trial. The well- 
known story of Simonides is a happy illustration of 
this fact. “‘ That excellent poet, the better to support 
himself under his narrow circumstances, went the 
tour of Asia, singing from city to city the praises of 
their heroes and great men, and receiving their re- 
wards. By this means having at last become wealthy, 
he determined to return to his own country by sea, 
he being a native of the island of Ceos. Accordingly 
he went on board a vessel, which had not been lon 
on the voyage before a terrible tempest arose, an 
reduced it to a wreck in the midst of the sea. Upon 
this, some of the people packed up their treasures ; 
others, their most valuable merchandise, and tied 
them around their bodies, as the best means of sup- 
porting their future existence, should they escape the 
present dangers. But amidst all their solicitude, a 
certain inquisitive person observing Simonides quite 
inactive, and seemingly unconcerned, asked him: 

“* What! don’t you look after any of your effects?’ 

“*No,’ replied the poet, calmly, ‘all that is mine is 
with me.’ i 

“Then some few of them, and he among the rest, 
took to swimming; and several got safe ashore; 
while many more perished in the waves, wearied and 
encumbered with the burden they had bound about 
them. To complete the calamity, soon after, some 
plunderers came down upon the coast, and seized all 
that each man had brought away with him, leaving 
them naked. The ancient city of Clazomens hap- 
pened to be near at hand, to which the shipwrecked 
people repaired ; here a certain man of letters, who 
had often read the verses of Simonides, and was his 
great admirer, though unknown, on one day, hearing 
him speak in the market-place, inquired of him his 
name, and, finding it was he, gave hima welcome re- 
ception at his own house, and supplied him with 
clothes, money, and servants to attend him; while 
the rest of the company were forced to carry a letter 
about this foreign city, setting forth their case, and 
begging bread. The next day Simonides met with 
them in his walks, and thus addressed them : 

“© Did I not tell you, my friends, that all which I 
had was with me? but you see, all that which you 
could carry away with you perished.’ 

“Thus wisdom is proved to be the most durable 
eye and the best security amidst every want 
and tria].” 


A TELEGRAM from Hong-Kong reports that the 
cultivation of the poppy has been prohibited in China 
by an imperial edict. 

THE WELSH FasTING GIRL.—We have received 
from Dr. Lewis, of Carmarthen, an account of Sarah 
Jacobs, of Llanfihangel-ar-Arth, whose alleged long 
fasting has of late excited much curiosity. According 
to the account given by Dr. Lewis, she is said to have 
taken no food since October 10, 1867, and not even 
water since the end of December of last year. He 
remarks that the statements made respecting Sarah 
Jacobs are of such an astounding nature that belief 
is scarcely possible, yet accumulated evidence might 
produce conviction. Someattempt has been made to 
test the credibility of the parents of the girl, by 
watching her closely; but the attempt came to an 
end for want of funds. The girl’s parents are respect- 
able farmers, not in needy circumstances. Dr. Lewis 
does not offer any explanation as to the manner in 
which life and growth can be maintained without or- 
dinary food. 

GORMANDISING OwLs.—The number of mice, 
moles, and rats consumed by these birds is something 








wonderful. During the oursing season, say from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas, the parent birds pursue 
their forays with a zeal which suggests the possi- 
bility of a few pairs being sufficient to exterminate 
all the vermin of a district. They never store food 
until they have already gorged a great quantity ; 
and we have seen in store for a day’s <9 
commonly adozen mice or moles in the den. Some 
estimate of the number eaten during the night may 
be formed by the pellets ejected, each of which con- 
tains the skin and bones of half-a-dozen mice. We 
once saw in the morning seventeen mice, @ young, 
nearly full-grown rat, also half.a rat and a mole. 
We may call this the equivalent of twenty mice. 
When we again visitedthe den in the evening, all 
had been devoured, the family consisting of the old 
birds, and five owlets, say three’\apiece all round 
between whiles as they took their slumber. We 
considered they devoured from sixty to seventy 
mice in every twent; hours, besides a few 
oung rats, and now and then amole. When watch- 
them at dusk after harvest, we have seen them 
go to the nest every ten or twelve minutes with a 
mouse dangling in their claws. 


STATISTICS. 


BritisxH Srrrits.—The number of gallons of proof 
spirits distilled in the United Kingdom was 26,750,684 
in 1865, 25,567,962. in 1866, 23,823,613 in 1867, 
24,928,155 in 1868. The quantity retained for con- 
sumption in_ the, United gdom as beverage was 
20,811,155 gallons in 1865 ; in 1866, 22,216,890 gal- 
lons ; in 1867, 21,199, 376 gallons ; in 1868, 21,008,634 
gallons. All this time the population was increasing 
by, at all events, 1 per cent. per annum. 

Captain Maury considers the Gulf Stream equal 
to a stream thirty-two miles broad and 1,200 ft. deep, 
flowing at the rate of five knots (88,415 ft.) an hour. 
This gives 6,166,700,000,000 cubic feet per hour as 
the quantity of water conveyed by this stream. Sir 
John Herschel’s estimate is still greater. He con- 
siders it equal to a stream thirty miles broad and 
2,200 ft. deep, flowing at the rate of four miles an 
hour. This makes the quantity 7,359,900,000,000 
cubic feet per hour. Sir John estimates the tempers- 
ture at 86 deg. Fah. 

Burtrer.—In the first two months of this year 
butter was exported from the United Kingdom to 
the extent of 7,696 cwt., valued at 45,136/., as com- 
pared with 6,111 cwt., valued at 28,0191, in the cor- 
responding period of 1868, and 10,636 cwt., valued 
at 55,2291., in the corresponding period of 1867. The 
value of the butter exported from the United King- 
dom in the last ten years was as annexed: 185), 
718,9982.; 1160, 687,925/.; 1861, 466,679/.; 1862, 
874,1741.; 1863, 471,849/.; 1864, 326,928/.; 186%, 
833,228. ; 1866, 360,810/.; 1867, 266,270/. ; and 1868, 
272,067. It would thus seem that this branch of our 
exports has been sensibly declining of late. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION IN OUR GREAT TOWNS.— 
Twelve chief towns in Great Britain rank as follows 
in density of population within the municipal limits, 
reckoning the population according to the estimate 
made by the Registrar-General for the middle of 
the year 1869 :—In Liverpool there are 99°7:persons 
to an acre ; in the city of Glasgow, 90°6 ; in the city 
of Manchester, 82°7 persons; in Birmingham, 461 ; 
in Edinburgh, 40°2; in Bristol, 36-1; in Hull, 35°6; 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 24°5; in Salford, 28°1; in 
Bradford, 21°0; in Leeds, 11°7; in Sheffield, 10:5. 
In London the density of population is no more than 
40°7 persons per acre, but the “London” of the 
Registrar-General extends from Wandsworth to 
Woolwich, and from Streatham to Hampstead, com- 
prising an area of 77,997 acres. 

Tue Batance Sueet.—The National Balance 
Sheet for the financial year ending the 31st of March, 
1869, has been laid before the House of Commons. 
The income consisted of 22,424,000/. from Customs 
duties, 20,464,000. from Excise duties, 9,218,000/. 
from stamps, 3,494,000/. from taxes (land and as- 
sessed), 8,618,000/. from property and income tax, 
4,660,0007. from the Post-office, 360,000/. from tho 
Crown lands, and 3,355,992/. from miscel!aneous 
sources ; making the total income 72,591,992/. ‘The 
expenditure was as follows: Interest of the debt, 
26,618,326/.; army, 15,000,000/. ; navy, 11,866,545/. ; 
Abyssinian expedition (the cause of the year’s defi- 
ciency), 5,000,000/. ; civil government (charges 02 
the Consolidated Fund and votes in Supply), 
10,870,305/.; cost of collection of revenue—viz., 
Customs and Inland Revenue, 2,576,164!. ; Post-office, 
2,445,188. ; and packet service, 1,096,338/.—making 
a total expenditure of 74,972,8161. This leaves 4 
deficiency of 2,380,8241., which becomes 2,905,824. 
if we add the 525,000/. expended on fortifications; 
but this last sum is not payable out of the year’s in- 
come. 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKER'S SEORET. 
a en 
CHAPTER XxXxVI. 


THE astonishment and hesitation produced upon 
Walter Dalvane by the mention of the name which 
seemed to carry with it such sorrowful and magical 
influence, was shortly dispelled by his innate polite- 
ness and @ full realisation of the unpleasant and 
embarrassing situation in which his visitors were 
placed. Recovering himself, he remarked : 

“You will excuse me, sir, but that name startled 
me, a8 the person who bears it was with us a short 
time since, under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
It was merely the coincidence that caused me to 
speak as I did. Now, sir, will you accompany me 
to the cottage ?”’ 

“You are very excusable,” replied Rowe, smiling, 
“the reason of my exclamation was because of a 
gladness felt to meet Walter Dalvane, of whom my 
triend Clarence spoke in the highest terms. I was 
not aware, however, that I was to experience the 
pleasure of residing so near you.” 

“ Ah! then you make your homein this vicinity ?”’ 

“Yes, the house upon the hill, near——”’ 

“Ah! now I know you. You are Dr. Charles 
Rowe. Iam happy to meet you, sir,” and Walter 
extended his heat which the other warmly grasped. 

“You have not yetrevealed your name,” continued 
Walter, turning to the young lady. “ AndI think 
it not just to withhold it longer, as you have heard 
ours twice repeated.” 

“Oh, Iam Nina Eldon—now you know me, don’t 
you ?” accompanied by a lightsome laugh, and a 
bewitching glance from the large brown eyes. 

“The daughter of Squire Eldon, I believe?” 
said Rowe, politely. 

. “Yes, although you see that I am not at all 
judge-like in my decorum. I don’t take after my 
lather at all in that respect,” she gaily answered. 

““T see that you like to rise with the sun, enjoy a 
gallop in the bracing morning air, and be as happy 
as the plumed eer that carol their sweet songs 
4s you pass. Well, a cheerful, happy nature is cer- 
tainly desirable,” concluded Rowe, who had been 
nuch pleased with the charming ease and manner 


of the young lady. 

“You are somewhat ic in your language,”’ she 
‘joined. “You are doubtless rised at my 
“sandon, but it is different with girls here from 
“iat it is in London. We are not bound by any 
‘traight-laced rules of etiquette, but endeavour to 


set naturally, politely, and modestly, though with- 
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out any assumption of false superiority in the latter 
respect, which I find is practised so much in metro- 
politan life for effect. In short, doctor, we are 
plain country girls, fond. of a good time in the 
proper sense of the word. Now, gentlemen, my 
speech is finished.’’ 

** And an excellent one it is ; you have spoken my 
ideas exactly,”’ returned Rowe. 

‘And mine,” added Walter. 
enter.” 

The horses were secured, and they were ushered 
by Walter into the little parlour. The same fur- 
niture and the same appearance generally pervaded 
the room, as was noticeable in the cottage. The 
room was not large, but there was the same neat- 
ness, order, and system that marked Mrs. Dalvane’s 
course wherever she went. 

In a few moments Mrs. Dalvane entered. She 
returned the salutations of the new comers in her 
quiet, gentle way, and then entered into conversa- 
tion with them. 

She did not look as cheerful nor as well as when 
we last had occasion to speak of her. It was pain- 
fully perceptible that her great mental agitation 
and her struggles with the world were fast under- 
mining her health. The fire of hope burned dim in 
her breast; yet when she gazed upon her son, and 
thought what a blessing she possessed in him, she 
prayed for new strength, and struggled on for his 
sake. Of late, he had applied himself so closely to 
his art, that she feared for his health, and urged him 
to take some recreation; but to this he invariably 
replied : 

** Mother, you have worked for me early and late. 
I can bear fatigue, I can bear anything for you. 
My only regret is that I cannot do more.’ 

‘o her this was one great source of sublime hap- 
piness, that, like the ious sunlight, peeped in 
upon her from the dark clouds that obscured her 
path, and frowned upon her life. 

The hurried removal from their previous home, 
and the change of circumstances that, to her mind, 
rendered such a course imperative, had exercised a 
bad effect upon her. Justas she had become settled, 
and life seemed to grow a little brighter, that dead 
genius rose up again before her, and she flew that 
she might escape it. Upon most women, ssed 
of less forbearance, of a weaker will, or of less hope, 
such a life would soon lead to the grave. But it 
seems that those to whom the greatest of trou- 
bles, and in unlimited numbers, are given, the great 
Ruler of the Universe has especially endowed with 
more patience and fortitude, that they may over- 
ride the angry waves of life, and reach a peaceful, 
happy harbour at last, 

uch @ woman waa Mrs. Dalvane, and nobly, 


* Now let us 








heroically she ay gps Charles Rowe was greatly 
attracted towards her, and appreciated the refined 
and sensible ideas with which her words were laden. 

Miss Eldon, also, listened with attention to her 
conversation, and the vivacious, girlish spirit was 
subdued to the sober, thinking woman, by Mrs. Dal- 
vane’s conversation. 

Walter watched the fair girl, noted her varying 
expression, the humid light from her full brown 
eyes, as she became interested, and wondered if there 
was another being capable of such rapid changes 
from light joyousness and laughter, to earnestness 
that almost partook of melancholy. It pleased him 
—aye, more than pleased him ; it touched his heart. 
Ardent lover as he was of the society of young ladies, 
that pleasure had been denied him, and now that he 
was about to enter a world that was comparatively 
new to him, he felt new emotions, and a longing to 
see more of the being who had, for the first time, 
opened the avenue to an untrodden path in his na- 
ture. While thus meditating, at the same time re- 
garding the subject of his thoughts very wistfully, 
Mr. Rowe arose, and observed : 

‘*T have been much edified in the society of your- 
self and son, Mrs. Dalvane, and am sorry t I 
must now adieu.” 

“Tam glad that in our quiet way we have been 
able to entertain you, doctor, and hope that you will 
again favour us with your company ; indeed, I should 
be happy to have you remain and breakfast with us.” 

At this point Miss Eldon arose and also stated 
her intention of returning to her home. 

“Do you think your horse is safe? Has he re- 
covered from his fright sufficiently to be under your 
control?” queried Walter, anxiously. 

“Oh, he is perfectly docile now,” she replied. 

“T should be happy to ride back with you, if it so 
pleases you,” volunteered Mr. Rowe. 

“T gratefully accept your escort,” she returned, 
and in a moment, added : “I wish you had a horse, 
too, Walter—oh, I sry Eg pardon, but I had a 
dear brother once who bore your name, and it comes 
natural to speak it.” 

“ Do not mention it, I pray you, Miss Eldon,” he 
responded, although he envied Rowe his happiness, 
— nee that she would always address him as 

r. 

Miss Eldon shook hands with Mrs. Dalvane, and 
cordially invited her to her father’s house. Thon 
advancing to Walter, she grasped both his hands, 
and said, earnestly : 

“ Walter Dalvane, you have saved my life, Ishall 
never forget it.” 

He strove to reply, but for a moment he could say 
nothing ; the air seemed filled with aweet voices, 
murmuring : 
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““ Walter Dalvane, you have saved my life. I shal! 
never forget it!” 

He stood there, with various emotions flooding his 
mind, then, summoning his seif-possession, an- 
swered : 

“TI conjure you, do not br my slight act, or 
give me more credit than is due.’ 

“T shall, if I want to; 80, now,” she 
tossing her head, wilfully, “ now, w, good-bye iid 

And in a moment = Ay in the 

Mr. Rowe talked with Mrs. Sima te moment, 
and then, addressing “Mine Eldon, remarked : 

“My words and action may not stamp me a trae 
knight in your eyes, for Teme about to you if you 
will a me from 

h, certainly, sir! Perhaps you are fearful lest 
it should come to your "s ears,” she answered, 
with something of sarcasm, 

“T stopped in the middle of By. remark to see if 
all girls were naturally Ru provokingly 
replied, “and as I cave found mare not in 
the least behind our metropolitan be es in that re- 
spect, I will go on with that which I wished to say.” 

She looked at him perplexedly. be a was in- 
dignant, while Mrs. Dalvane q miled. 

“* T was about to observe,” cnntiaeed Rowe, “ that 
the knight—as I am using those terms—who re 
you from peril, should have the honour of 
your escort. Therefore, if agreeable to you, I abdi- 
cate in his favour.” 

Nina langhed. 

“J really think, Dr. Rowe, that you are trying to 
take odveutige of us wild country girls,” she said, 
with mock earnestness. “ However, I am Li 
not to say pleased, at the chang, "Ay 

“‘T admire your canioee he laughingly replied. 

Walter hod ben to the dialogue, but 
from some reason wantin le to himself, did not 
respond. 

“ Come, Walter, why do you not come forward ? 
Are you going to wear Miss Eldon’s patience out ?” 
said his mother. 

“* Ah, ah—yes—really my thoughts were wander- 
ing. I beg your pardon, Miss Eldon. But where is 
the horse ?”’ 

Poor Walter, when awoke to the fact that he was 
to ride home with Nina, was so fuil of joyful antici- 
pations, and so bewildered with this new pleasure, 
that he was sadly embarrassed. He was provoked 
with himself, but that did him no good—his bash- 
fulness had the ascendancy. 

“Why, Walter, are you dreaming, that you ask 
a weodion ?”’ replied his mother. 

Mr. Rowe smiled peculiarly, and added : 

“Here, Walter, you are to ride my horse.”’ 

**T shall be awake soon,” he apologetically an- 
swered, though ignorant of its ambiguity. 

“ T have not the least doubt of it,” Rowe signifi- 
cantly replied, as he shortened the stirrups, and 
gazed wickedly at Nina, with his expressive eyes. 

“You are too bad,” she rejoined, understanding 
the look. 

“ He needs no urging, Walter; be kind with him 
and he will be gentle with you,”” admonished Rowe. 

“ Certainly, we shall ride slow,’’ Walter again 
returned, blunderingly, it must be admitted. 

Rowe laughed, and replied : 

“T assure you, Walter, I had no more doubt of 
that than I had of the previous remark.” 

The young man blushed, and not wishing to be 
made a subject of Mr. Rowe’s banter, rode along to 
Miss Eldon’s side. 

“*T wish I was on terra firma. I would chastise you 
with my riding-whip,” said Miss Eldon, sotto voce, 
and playfully scowlin 

“T always return aie for a blow; another time 
will do as well,” answered Rowe, laughingly. 

Walter touched his hat, Miss Eldon waved her 
handkerchief, and the two gallopped down the road, 
and quickly disappeared from view. 

Mr Rowe and Mrs. Dalvane entered the house. 

“T hardly know how to explain Walter’s dull- 
ness,” observed Mrs. Dalvane. “ It is true that he 
has toa great extent been deprived of the society 
of young ladies, but I never saw him so completely 
nonplussed as he was a few moments ago. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” rejoined the young doctor. 
“Tt can be attributed to various causes. First, he 
is not used to the wilful misconstruction which 
society people are apt to put upon another’s words 
for mirth’s sake ; sometimes for pique. Again, he 
is so charmingly honest in all that he says; I 
sometimes wish that I had not used myself to these 
little deceptions that society forces upon us. I 
think it aids—sarcasm, for instance—in turning a 
naturally sensitive nature into a hard and cynical 
one. Atleast I know it was so in mycase. At 
seventeen years of age I was sensitive to a fault, 
and many sad hours has some sarcastic word given 
me. By degrees I came to the conclusion that sar- 
casm must be met with sarcasm—that proved the 
only effective method. Now Iam not in the least 
sensitive.’ 

“Itis as you say,’ 
have often remarked it.” 


’ replied Mrs: Dalvane. ‘“T | 


* Ah, he pe remarked Rowe, arising. “I 
did not expect him back so soon.’ 


two passed out upon the lawn. 
% you enjoy vous ride P” asked his 
“Very much, and I am greatly o 
Rowe abe horse; he i isa 
kind as spiri 
“You are entirely welcome, Walter ; but how did 
Miss Nina iggy on P’” 
eV She e is a fine girl—no 
affectation, oat tather a child of nature, 
PPy 
lowe seemed rather surprised at the calm assur- 
ance and truthfulness of the remark. 
Walter Dalvane was himself again. 
“Now I must bid you adieu for the second time, 
and Walter I shall come over with my buggy, ere 
long, and keep house ye bey show your er 
the country,” said Mr. Ro 
‘You are very kind,” replied Mrs. Dalvane, and 
she meant it. 
Why was is that sree who approached her 
weenie ber? 5 A. s eceerecs: — 
blessing she thus ailed to per- 
ron wondered aria eyes had not been 


Metals “good morning,” the youn; 
SMAUNeA bio Snct hued and rode saplaly 


mA incident uced @ t effect 
Mrs. Dalvane. 
meeting hi 


was society, and 
ed to cast aul for moment the 

my that hung over her existence. 

of light were — but she appreciated 

also served to in- 

8, Ho felt better 

he had since that 

sorrowful wont <h he perused the manuscript. 
That one act which had contributed to Walter Dal- 
vane’s pleasures, gave him more satisfaction than if 
ie fortune had ini 


to Dr. 
and as 


, no 





fast. 

He glanced at his watch. “ Hight o’clock ? Wh 
the time has flown upon the wings of the win 
Come, Nero, we must hurry, or Miss Priscilla Bunt 
will give us a very severe and verbose -lecture.”’ 
And he stroked the glossy neck of his noble horse, 
who, as if understanding every word, threw his 
head up, gave a slight neigh, and sprang into a 
sharp gallop. 

Like the wind, the intelligent animal flew over the 
ground, and in a few moments dashed proudly up 
the avenue leading to the mansion. 

In the doorway stood Miss Bunt, with her mouth 
drawn down until it almost touched her chin, and 
her expression threateninga storm. Her arms were 
placed akimbo, and she stood in a position that oc- 
cupied the whole entrance. 

e sprang from the saddle, threw the bridle to 
the groom, and then advanced towards her. 

This was the signal for her batteries to open, she 
snapped : 

“You are the most curus critter I ever meet with. 
At five o’clock ’’—throwing out her right arm ora- 
torically—“ you get, up ae, for Bo res breakfast, 
you find it ain’t ready ’’—! wn out, right 
arm withdrawn—* then aad “straddle a horse "— 
Rowe smiled—“and ride all over creashun, and 
somewhere else, and then at eight o’clock, nearly 
the middle of the forenoon, you come back here,” 
—both hands extended, head thrown back—“* and 
as much as ask me for breakfast; now ain’t that 
just like any blundering man ?” 

‘* That wants some of your nice coffee, steak, and 
rolls—of course it is, Miss Priscilla,” interrupted 
Rowe, in a pleasant voice. 

“You are good natured, but you are an awful 
bother,” replied Miss Bunt, entering the house. 

He immediately proceeded to the dining-room, 
where, in a few moments, steaming, fra; t coffee, 
a rare tender loin steak, and snow-flake biscuits 
were placed before him, along with golden butter, 
and fresh eggs, poached in the highest style known 
to the cuisine. 

In a moment he was tasting their several merits, 
ina manner most satisfactory to himself, and to 
Miss Bunt also, for, with all her faults, she was a 
splendid cook, and was pleased to see that her 
efforts were appreciated. 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell you, Mr. Rowe. There has 
been a queer individual here to see you. He was 
red all over; red clothes, red whiskers, red hair, red 
face, and red hands. Looked as if he might have 
been made for a brick, but got turned into a man.” 

** How long since ? * he quietly asked, too busy 
to notice the laughable metaphor, and passing his 
| cup to be refilled 

* About an hour,” she answered, as she poured 
| the aromatic beverage into its receptacle. 





“Nor 1; he must tinye rode very fast,” and the| now.” 


red 
and wlan ako eves dom 
tel: 
He ai peovetinlly 
covered 





* And I do declare,” exclaimed Miss Bunt, a few 
moments after ; “‘as sure as I’m alive, he’s out there 


I will see him in a few 


tdjeard —¥ aoe’, 
the sitting- 
Le show the 


entered. He was 
not wandered from the truth 


him to take a seat. 
to everyone, whether 
le, it made no 

tlemen. 
D and 


“ mracattie wait, 


helt lit s Scan 
room, where he had 
new comer in. 


ie nes tae 


just 


mcs Poel 
, I deon’t fT 


were 


Well, now, Mr. Simp—— 

* Josh, I say ! — skues me if I’m imperlite, 
1 | but it’s my way. My nameisJosh. That air boy 
Clarence, he tho’t be’ 4 stick a handle on to my name, 
but I stop ed him mighty quick, ye can bet.” 

“ Well, Josh, you may find something about here 

At anyrate, I wish 

upon my groom. I don’t mareeng against inst 
him, but the man has a hangdog look a 

that I do not like. Do not let him suspect “se 

are watching him. I will tell him are are a 

relative of mine, who is to sojourn here for a short 

time, and that he must not mind your eccentricities.” 

“ What kind of trisities ?”’ queried Josh. 

“Your oddities, then, how is that ?’’ 

"© Wall, that’s a little better. I deount un’stand 
much of Dutch ; this is, yeu un’stand, not to speak 
of, an’ I’ll tell ye, squire, I ee try tew speak 
that fust one for a farm, kas ’twould give me the 
tewthake for a month.” 

Rowe smiled, and then said ; 

“That reminds me, have you had any breakfast ?” 

“ Not a bit, and I begin to feel kinder like I had a 
mammuth cave in my bread-basket.’’ 

“In other words, ‘unio’ is a vacuum that ought to 
be filled. s 

“T ’spose that’s it; at enny rate I’ll take your 
word for it.” 

Miss Priscilla Bunthad all but removed the cloth, 
when an order came for another breakfast. The 
bustling little woman threw her hands in dis- 
may, and muttered some forci objections, — 
are often heard in the domestic realm, against “k 
ing the dishes round till noon.” Notwithstanding 
= she soon had another breakfast fay eae ani 

the loquacious Josh was ushered into the dining- 


ee T should kinder like to scrub 
yeu’ve no ’ticular objections, Miss 
name !’’ squeaked Josh. 

Miss Bunt, thus addressed, elevated her eyebrows, 
threw her head back with offended dignity, pursed 
up her lips, and then said in severe and adorn 

mes : 

“Td thank you to understand, Mr. What’s-your- 
name, that Iam Miss Bunt—Bunt, sir—Miss Bunt.’ 

Josh scratched his head a moment, and thev 
he replied : 

« Dew tell ;” and then imitating her, he continued : 
“I'd thank yeu to un’stand, Miss Bunt, Bunt, sir, 
that I am — Simpki marm.’ 

“You'll find out there,” sail 
Miss Bunt, Canes omnes g marines to the hitehen- 

““ Much obleeged tew yoou, Miss Brunt.” 

“ Bunt, emp eoye | I a 

“Oh, yeou dew ; a ont stretch your neck ti!! 
you break it,’’ sai id as he went. 

Mr. ray pe stood in the hall during this 
colloquy, turned and entered the siting iam ° threw 
himse upon a sofa, and laughed most i 

“ He is an original specimen,” he muttered ; yi the 
most ludicrous in act and expression, and the moo 
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ridiculous in speech, that I ever had the good for- 
tune to meet.” F i ' 
Presently Josh returned to the dining-room, and 
caused the viands to di with a rapidity that 
amazed Miss Bunt, who at him in wonder, 
and threw up her hands aqeet, when, with a grim 
smile, he passed his eup to be refilled the third time. 
“J don’t wonder they wouldn’t keep 
home,” she mumbled. ‘“ You’d break a co’ 
7 en eo rd psn: gel the temptin 
Josh was ily u mpting 
fare before him to heed her iad 2 py 
In ashort time he arose, and joined the doctor in 
the ape Japa Miss in deat ee 
0 at seeing , an y 0 
Lacie at the havoc that was made among the con- 
tents of the dishes. : 
As he entered the sitting-room, Rowe offered him 


a cigar. “ 

“T’m much ob: tew yeou, squire, but if you 
had just as lieve, I'll smoke my pipe.” 

“T have no objection,” answered Rowe, 1 
at his preference. 

“Did you know that Mrs. Dalvane had moved to 
this part of the country ?”” ; 

“What! Wall, now, I dew declare if that ain’t 
scrumpshus ; that air beats the Dutch clean out. 
I've fallen among friends. As I said afore, Josh, you 
are a for’tenit crittur.” . 

“Yes, and I saw them this morning,’ continued 


Rowe. 

“Yeou did? Wall, now, that’s cute; who'd ever 
tho’t of that. P nice folks !”’ 

And he grinned pleasantly, smoked on with com- 
placence, now and then changing his position. 

Rowe ordered his other horse put into the buggy, 
and leaving Josh to amuse himself, started out to 
visit his patients, not a very extensive list as yet, 
but as many as he could reasonably expect. 

It was:three o’clock when he returned, and once 
more met the scowling face of Miss Bunt for being 
late for dinner. She said nothing, however, and the 
two men the meal in silence. 

Rowe did not seem as cheerful as he did in the 
morning. He had expected a letter from Florence, 
but it did not come, and he was disappointed. 

The afternoon wore slowly away, the evening came 
and went, and Charles retired. Loquacious Josh had 
gone to his chamber. Miss Bunt was wrapped in the 
arms of Morphéus, and the great house was dark 
and quiet. 

From some cause, Josh’ could not sleep. He 
arose from his couch, dressed himself, and lighting 
his pipe sat down by the window to enjoy the nar- 
cotic plant. He looked out of the window; how 
dark it was, the trees reared themselves grimly up 
like monstrous giants, the faint. breeze sang a 
mournful refrain ome their oy and the night 
owl flitted from branch to branch, anon startling 
the ominous stillness by his dismal hoot. 

An hour passed, and still he evinced no intention 
of resuming his bed. Hark! he started, and pressed 
his head to the floor. Yes, he was certain some- 
one was descending the stairs softly and with great 
caution. Who could it be? There was but one 
answer to the question. The porter had the only 
room that was used. 

Listening with eagerness until he heard him go 
down the next flight, Josh opened the door, and in 
the quietest manner, though with some haste, fol- 
lowed him. 

As the groom reached the dining-room, Josh 
secreted himself in an alcove near the staircase. 
From this point he saw him enter the dining-room, 
proceed to the kitchen, and silently close the door. 

With the tread of a cat, and a } racer smile 
playing around the red whiskers, he followed in the 
wake of the sulky man. As he reached the outside 
door, he could tell by the footfalls upon the gravel 
that the m was proceeding towards the stable. 
The lantern he had used he had left in the kitchen. 
and Josh had no other way of knowing the direc- 
tion in which he went, save by his tread, and to 
hear that plainly, he was obliged to keep quite 
hear to him, so near, that at times he feared that 
he would be discovered. 

The groom walked on until he had arrived mid- 
way between the buildings, and there he halted. 
Josh crouched down by some gooseberry bushes, 
and endeayoured to peer ioong> the gloom, that 
he might discover his actions. a few moments 
his eyes became used to the darkness, and he was 
enabled to discern objects indistinctly, but suffi- 
ciently for his purpose. He descried the burly 
form of the groom, moving slowly between the 
stable and the house, stopping at intervals, and 
bending down to the ground. It seemed to Josh 
that he carried something in his hand, but that he 
was not positive of. 

The groom halted a moment, as if listening, and 
then moved silently towards the stable. Josh now 
crept from his concealment. and drew himself softly 
over the ground, until he lay upon his face a few 
feet from the midnight prowler. 

@ groom now got down, with his knees on the 


ou at 
-mill 








ground. Again he paused, and tried to peer through 
the darkness. Then he placed his hands in a pocket, 
and drew therefrom some small article. A slight 
scratch greeted the impatient one’s ears, and the 
next instant a match flamed up. The light, small 
as it was, revealed a train of straw, saturated with 
oil, from the stable to the house. The groom now 
bent down, and proceeded to fire the train. 

As Josh saw this, the querulous, easy expression 
vanished from his face, his eyes flashed, his teeth 
came together, and as the straw ignited, he rushed, 
like an enraged ther, from his concealment, 
stamped out the es, and throwing himself upon 
the incendiary, bore him to the ground. 

So quick, prompt and determined had been his 
action, that the strength of the groom seemed 
taken away by surprise. This lasted only for a 
moment, however, and then he desperately strug- 

led to free himself. Quelling his opposition by a 
eavy blow upon the head, which rendered him in- 
— le, Josh proceeded to bind his hands behind 


- 


* * * x * 

The sun arose clear and bright, and with it, 

anxious to see Josh, and then take his morning ride, 
came Charles Rowe. 

He found Miss Bunt looking very sour, and in 

very ill-humour. He was about to enquire the 


cause, when the necessity was obviated by her ex- 
eivtar ; 


“ Pretty work this is ; that good-for-nothing, lazy 
man not op yes no fire, no wood, no water, no 
sothing ope you'll discharge him, he ain’t 
worth his salt.” 

“ He certainly neglects his duty—I will attend to 
bes case,” answered Rowe. “I will goupand wake 

m.”’ 

In a few moments he returned, looking both 
amazed and perplexed. 

* He is not in his room,’’ he said. 

“There!” quoth Miss Bunt, with triumph. 
“ Didn’t I say:that he was no good, he allus a 
sneaking look’ about him.”’ 

“He may be at the stable,” suggested Rowe. | 

* No, he is not,’ ejaculated Miss Bunt, stamping 
her foot. ‘‘Do you suppose I would stay here a 
half-hour and not look for him there ?’’ 

“ Well, this is strange,’ he mused, sinking into a 
chair, “ I know not how to account for it.’’ 

“The spoons, the spoons!’’ exclaimed Miss Bunt, 
a sudden thought of the silver flashing through her 
mind, and with hurried steps she proceeded to the 
dining-room. . 

“Tf anything is missing,” thought Rowe, “ that 
will furnish a clue.” ‘ 

But this was Giapelled by the return of Miss 
Bunt, who informed him that all was safe. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Simpkins this morning ?” 

“No, he’s probably gone off with him; they are 
a well-matched pair,” grumbled Miss Bunt, in re- 


ly. 
a You are mistaken; Mr. Simpkins, though of 
rough ap ce, is an honest man. Will you go 
and see if he is in his room?” 

“ T will knock at the door, sir,” replied Miss Bunt, 
with a toss of the head. 

Rowe was certain that Joshua was in his room, 
and when Miss Bunt told him he was not, the young 
doctor stood aghast. 

“What new mystery is this? The groom and 
Josh disappearing at the same time; it looked sur- 

rising.” <A thought struck him—the manuscript ! 
He rushed upstairs, opened the safe. All was right ; 
not an article had been removed. He walked slowly 
back, perplexed and troubled. What did it mean? 
Ah, that was the unanswerable question. Long and 
deeply he thought of it, but it only became more 
tangled. It was all a mystery. en seemed to 
move about him, and then like spirits vanish into air ! 
Ten pages of manuscript had changed his life! What 


next ? 
(To be continued.) 


Lorp ABERDEEN AND HIS’ ELecTOR.—Le Figaro 
tells an anecdote of Lord Aberdeen and M. Guizot, 
apropos of the subject of the elections, which is just 
now one of much consideration in France :—* M. 
Guizot was walking in the park of Haddo House with 
Lord Aberdeen, who was then the Premier. All at 
once the English statesman stopped him before a cot- 
tage of a very modest appearance. ‘There,’ said he, 
‘is a small house, which recals to my mind a great 
shame of my political life.’ ‘ An act of violence ?’ asked 
M. Guizot. ‘Judge you—I had there a cottager, a 
fine fellow, but horribly annoying, whoin every elec- 
tion conflict never lost the opportunity of opposing 
me.’ ‘Did you turn him out ?’ ‘No; but I reduced 
his rent by one guinea.’ Thus diminished the small 
farmer was no longer an elector, and could no more 
annoy the noble lord.” 

In BED IN THE MippLE AGES.—One need not go 
beyond the pages of Chaucer himself to gather an 
impression that in bed Englishmen in the middlo 





ages, even Englishmen of good position, like Chancer, 
who was connected with the royal family, slept with 
no covering but that of the bedclothes. Several 
times in the course of his poems does he describe 
himself as naked in bed. “As naked in my bed I 
lay.” If Chaucer were less accurate in his descrip- 
tions, we might hesitate to infer from such perhaps 
that the word “naked” was to be taken in its 
strongest sense—it might possibly be used laxly, as 
we sometimes use it ourselves. But does not Chau- 
cer’s habitual exactitude of detail take away our 
liberty to read him vaguely? How common the 
practice of wearing night-dresses was in the time of 
Milton, three hundred years later, I do not know; 
but a passage in “ Paradise Lost” almost inevitably 
suggests to the mind that the idea of sleeping naked 
was familiar to his mind. In describing the with- 
drawal of Adam and Eve to their bower he simply 
uses the words: 
** And eased the putting off 
These troublesome disguises which we wear.” 

It will be observed, that unless the thought most 
familiar to the poet’s mind was that of sleeping with- 
out “disguise,” the contrast is here incomplete.— 
Chaucer's England. By Matthew Browne. 


SOUNDING THE WHEELS. 

OFTEN as we travel on the railroad, we perceive 
that our train never passes a certain station without 
stopping four or five minutes, during which we hear 
loud ringing of hammers upon the wheels. A couple 
of men go from one end of the train to the other, 
one on each side, and with a large hammer strike 
every wheel, to learn. by the sound whether it is 
in perfect order or not. For this reason the sound 
is not an unpleasant one, for it tells that the com- 
pany is giving proper attention to the safety of its 
passengers. 

Our life is like a railroad track, and here and there 
should be stations, not too far apart, where we may 
stop fora little while and sound the wheels. And 
what are the wheels? Habits. Life’s journey is 
chiefly made in the way of habit; human action 
tends to run in grooves. When once fairly started 
it iseasy to goon. But if the wheels of habit are 
not sound, there will be a break-down by-and-bye. 

Ill-temper is a badly cracked wheel, and makes an 
ugly ring. ‘Take that wheel out. Gluttony and in- 
temperance are bad wheels, If you find one, let it 
stand on one side. Have you a sharp eye for num- 
ber one? In your dealings are you in the habit of 
making more than is honest out of your playmates ? 
Listen to the ring of that wheel! It gives a dead 
sound, which says plainly, “ Look out for danger 
ahead!” Yes, indeed! it you keep such wheels 
as these running, one of these days, in rounding 
some curve or in passing through some tunnel, there 
will suddenly bea giving way under you, and all will 
be lost! We say, then, to our young friends, sound 
the wheels, sound the wheels! Keep yourself in 
good running order, 


ACCIDENTS ON PrussIAN Ralnways.—In the year 
1867, these railways carried 38,766,866 people. The 
persons employed on the lines, including labourers, 
numbered 73,190. Five travellers were wounded by 
accidents to trains, 2 killed, and 4 met with wounds 
through their own imprudence. Among the persons 
employed, and the labourers, 157 were killed, and 
244 wounded. Of people not actually employed on 
the lines, but working for them, 7 were killed, and 
19 wounded. Of persons quite unconnected with the 
railways, 46 were killed, and 30 wounded by incau- 
tiously crossing the lines. Suicide occurred 18 times, 
and 3 persons were badly wounded while attempting 
self-destruction on the metals. Altogether, 230 were 
killed, and 305 wounded. 

ALLEGED INCREASE oF LuNacy.—At the West 
Riding quarter sessions, it was decided to raise the 
sum of 20,000/ for providing an increase in the ac- 
commodation for lunatics, and it seems that whereas 
thirty-five patients formerly represented the yearly 
increase of lunatics, the number had risen to seventy- 
two in 1867, and to 116 in 1869. Dr. Browne, the 
medical superintendent of the pauper lunatic asylum 
of the district, reports, moreover, that these latter 
figures do not represent accurately the growth of in- 
sanity, since many individuals fit for reception have 
been refused admission, and this notwithstanding 
that additional accommodation for 190 patients was 
provided during the past year. 

Cotp BiLoop.—If it be a fact that murderous deeds 
are done in cold blood, the proper time for such sins 
is between 11 at night and 1 in the morning; for it 
is in this interval that the temperature of the human 
body falls to its minimum. From some researches, 
lately communicated to the Royal Society, it appears 
that healthy beings go regularly through a daily 
cycle of variable warmth. The maximum heat is 
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reached at 9 a.m., when, in persons under twenty- 
five, the temperature of the flesh stands at 99 deg. 
Fahr., and this is maintained till 6 p.m., when it 
slowly and steadily falls till an hour before midnight ; 
the amount of decrease by this timo is something 
over two degrees. At about 3 a.m., the upward turn 
is taken, and the heat increases till 9 o’clock. It is 
curious that this extent of change only occurs to 
young bodies; old folks preserve a nearly equal de- 
gree of warmth all the twenty-four hours through. 
Other notable facts are, that feeding has nothing to 
do with the variations, and that hot and cold baths 
do not appear to interfere with the regularity of the 
successive changes. . 

EXPENSIVENESS OF FastinG.—Alphonse Karr re- 
lates an anecdote which shows that priests occasion- 
ally have some remarkable penitents, A priest re- 
cently demanded of a domestic servant whether she 
had fasted as the Holy Church enjoined. She re- 
plied: “It is impossible, reverend father, for I am 
very poor. To fast nowadays is to eat oysters and 
prawns, carps and lettuce, truffles, fresh peas and 
beans, asparagus, and to drink champagne and Con- 
stance. It is only rich people, like my master, who 
can afford to fast.” 


THE PROPHECY. 


BY THE 
Author of “Olwer Darvel,” ‘‘ Michel-dever,” &¢., &c. 
———_>——_———-. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Lire in the Vale soon settled down into its uniform 
monotony, and the days passed on so nearly alike, 
that Mrs. Ashford sometimes found it difficult to keep 
a record of them. Yet she was thankful that she had 
little to agitate or to excite her at this time, as per- 
feet repose was her only chance to bafile the subtle 
enemy that assailed her life. 

She had resigned herself to the future that awaited 
her daughter, and now only prayed that strength and 
dicalth might be given her to guard that precious 
deing on the perilous path she must tread. There 
was a marked improvement in Fantasia, and she ap- 
plied herself diligently to the tasks assigned her by 
her father, mastering them with more success than 
he had dared to hope. 

May came in, crowned with early flowers, and ra- 
diant with the tender vesture of gr2en which Spring 
puts on to welcome her youngest daughter. 

The pony which had been broken at Melrose for 
Violet was sent over, with a beautiful little side- 
saddle and a gaily ornamented bridle upon him ; and 
Harry acted the part of riding-master to the two little 
xirls, after Mrs. Ashford had satisfied herself that the 
animal was perfectly safe. 

Fantasia’s promised pony did not make his appear- 
ance, but she compromised with her pride so far as 
to learn how to manage a horse by riding the one be- 
longing to Violet. 

On a bright afternoon in May, Mrs. Melrose drove 
over to the Vale herself, to invite the family from 
there to spend the following day with her. On her 
previous visits she had rarely encountered Mr. Ash- 
tord, but on this occasion she found him at home, and 
in the mood to make himself agreeable. 

She finally said : 

“T came over to ask Mrs. Ashford and the children 
to spend the day with me to-morrow. I shall be 
most happy to welcome you to Melrose, Mr. Ashford. 
I hardly know how it has happened that you have 
not been entertained there before now, so fond as I 
am of your wife.” 

“I think I can explain the reason, Mrs. Melrose; 
your son has never asked me himself to come to his 
house, and hitherto I have declined the invitations 
extended to me by yourself through courtesy to my 
wife. In the present instance, however, I will sacri- 
fice my pride, and dine with you to-morrow ; but I 
wish to explain why I am willing to enter as a guest 
the house of a man who has ignored me as far as 
was possible whenever we have chanced to be thrown 
together.” 

Mrs. Melrose was slightly embarrassed, and she 
hastened to say: 

“T am glad you will come.” 

“You are aware that Fantasia has never been 
exactly herself since that unfortunate accident last 
autumn. While I was absent in the winter, I took the 
child to London for the purpose of consulting a learned 
physician there as to the probability of her complete 
recovery. He advised, as alast resort, to take her to 
the same spot on which she was so severely injured, 
and place her as nearly as possible in the same posi- 
tion again. He thought that old associations might 
arise, and bring back life and action to that portion of 

her brain which has been paralysed since her fall from 
Selim. I believe that such will be the result of the ex- 
periment. Fantasia has steadily improved since she 








has taken Doctor Blomberg’s remedies, and I am al- 
most sure that another ride on Selim, with the same 
surroundings, will restore her to what she once was.” 

The old lady listened with vivid interest. 

“Tam ready to do anything—anything that will 
undo the mischief so thoughtlessly occasioned by 
Harry, Mr. Ashford. The pony is no longer dan- 
gerous to ride, as he has doubtless told you. Selim 
has been taken through a course of training, and he 
is as gentle as a lamb. Everything shall be arranged 
for this trial on which so much depends, and I 
earnestly pray that it may be perfectly successful. 
You will be sure to come to-morrow to witness it ?” 

“T could not absent myself, madam, whenso much 
is at stake for my only child.” 

Mrs. Melrose stood looking through the window a 
few moments, and then said, abruptly: 

“The sun is getting behind the hills, and I think 
I will go home now. Your wife is putting up some 
things for Violet, I believe.” 

“Tt is fortunate for the child that she is an object 
of such interest to you. As your protegée, her future 
is assured, even if Whitney’s suspicions that she is 
an heiress prove incorrect.” 

“ What does Mr. Whitney know of her? What has 
he betrayed to you?” asked the old lady, almost 
sharply. 

“To do him justice, he betrayed little enough. 
What I know I found out for myself.” 

“And what have you learned? My interest in 
Violet gives me the right to ask this question, I 
think.” 

“ As you wish to adopt her and rear her as your 
own, I believe I may tell you the little I know. The 
child was sent hither with her nurse, with orders to 
bring her to the Vale, and leave her as she was 
left.” 

“T have heard all that before,” said Mrs. Melrose, 
coldly. 

“ Yes; the whole neighbourhood knows that much, 
I believe. But I got beyond that. The child was 
advertised as lost, in the London papers, and I wrote 
to the person to whom applications were to be made. 
The Rev. Jerome Boyle, a clergyman of good. stand- 
ing, was the man; and strange as you may think it, 
although he offered a reward for finding her, he was 
willing to pay as much, or more, for keeping her asylum 
secret, and he largely increased the annuity, to in- 
duce me to retain her in my family.” 

“That was, indeed, strange. The abduction must 
have been very cleverly managed on the part of those 
interested in the safety of Violet.” 

“T mention these facts, Mrs. Melrose, that we may 
have a clear understanding about the money. You 
are rich enough to be indifferent about the annuity, 
but Iam not. As it was offered me to keep dark 
about the whereabouts of the child, more than as pay- 
ment for taking charge of her, I think I should retain 
it, even after Violet is transferred to you.” 

“T have not the slightest objection to offer to that 
arrangement, Mr. Ashford. When I offered to adopt 
this child, it was not with any thought of ulterior 
profit tomyself. The annuity can be of no consequence 
to me, and if it were to be paid over to my son, it 
would be allowed to accumulate for the benefit of 
Violet.” 

“ Madam, I am obliged to you for so clearly ex- 
pressing yourself. We have a perfect understanding 
of our mutual positions with reference to the transfer 
of my young charge to you, and that was all I desired 
when I commenced,this explanation.” 

After a moment of hesitation, Mrs. Melrose could 
not resist asking : 

“Have you any idea why this house was selected 
as the child’s home, Mr. Ashford ?” 

“T at first believed that the child was sent here in 
the hope that so eccentric an old man as Mr. Falconer 
might be touched by her infant beauty, and leave the 
remnant of his fortune to her. I then looked on her 
as a descendant of the old man’s daughter; but I 
have since come to a different conclusion. I have 
every reason to believe that this child is the possessor 
of great wealth, which others are interested in getting 
possession of, and the little property left by Mr. Fal- 
coner could have been no object to those who placed 
her here.” 

Are you quite sure of that, Mr. Ashford?” for 
Mrs. Melrose could not bear to see her castle in the 
air melt into nothing before her; she had made up 
her mind that Violet was the bride destined by fate 
to re-unite the two branches of the Falconer family. 

Ashford regarded her with surprise. 

“Why should you care about the fate of a little 
outcast, whose mother was thrown, off by her own 
father more than thirty years Mrs. Melrose 2?” 

“Nearer forty than thirty years, but I am inter- 
ested in her fate all the same. She was, my son’s 
cousin, and I have a right to care about her. After 
the mother was dead, why did her father give her up 
to that poor woman? If he had money, why did he 





not take care of his own?” 





Mrs. Melrose sighed, and continued : 

“Clement is right, and there is nothing in the 
prophecy, after all. You have heard of our family 
legend, I daresay, Mr. Ashford ?” 

“FE cannot say that I have, Mrs. Melrose. I know 
nothing of what you refer to.” 

“ Ages ago it was predicted that when the two last 
scions of the Falconer race met and united their des- 
tinies, the family would be restored to all its ancient 
prosperity. My first husband believed it so entirely 
that he crossed the Atlantic to find his cousin and 
marry her. She ran away with Henry Hurst, and he 
consoled himself by marrying me. I have lately 
thought that fate was working out the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, but what you have told me has shat- 
tered all the air castles I have been so industriously 
building since Violet came hither.” 

“ Then you, as well as myself, believed this child 
to be a descendant of the Falconers?” said Ashford. 

“T could in no other way account for the Vale being 
selected as her place of refuge.” 

“ And asa ive, you were anxious to adopt her, 
and rear her as your grandson’s future wife. Am I 
not right in my conjecture, Mrs. Melrose ?” 

With a slight laugh she said: 

“T daresay you will think me Mors agra Mr. 
Ashford; but some such plan has mn formed in 
my mind. Of course the children would have been 
left to choose their own fate, but I fancied that des- 
tiny had brought them together for the fulfilment of 
the prophecy.” 

“ And now that Violet is proved not to be related 
to your son, will you still desire to receive her as an 
inmate of your family at a future day ?” 

“ Of course; what difference should that make? 
It is the child herself that I am fond of, not the ima- 
gined descendant of the Falconers. Let her be who 
she may, she shall come to me whenever it becomes 
necessary for you to give her up.” 

“ Then all is right between us. I am——” 

What Ashford might farther have said was cut 
short by the entrance of his wife, who 4 orn for 
her long absence by saying she had herself been 
dressing Violet for her visit to Melrose, and putting 
up such clothing as she would need during her ab- 
sence. 

Ashford went out to order the carriage to the gate, 
and Mrs. Melrose soon after took leave, carrying with 
her Harry and the little girl. ‘ 

She mused long on the story told her by Ashford, 
which was every word a fabrication of his own, 
made on the spur of the moment, to prevent Mrs. 
Melrose from attempting to discover if any relation- 
ship existed between her young and her son. 
He wished to be the one to profit by the restoration 
of Violet to her family ; and that he knew he could 
never do, if Clement Melrose believed her to be allied 
to himself by blood. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


As was her usual custom when going to Melrose, 
Mrs. Whitney called for her friend; and by ten 
o’clock the two ladies, with the children, were set 
down at the door of the old-fashioned house, where 
they were warmly welcomed by their hostess. 

The day was brilliantly clear, aud the arrange- 
ments for the children’s pic-nic were all yee sta 
A grove of maple-trees which grew on an eminence 
in the rear of the orchard was the spot selected, and 
a May-pole had been erected beneath them, around 
which evergreens, mixed with flowers, were wreathed. 
A rustic seat beneath one of the trees had been chosen 
by Harry as the throne of the queen he intended to 
crown himself, and he had decorated it with cedar 
boughs and bouquets of early roses. 

A table had been erected, on which a cold colla- 
tion was laid out for the small guests when they be- 
came hungry. 

As her son was absent, Mrs. Melrose had earnestly 
insisted that Mr. Whitney should come, because Ash- 
ford was expected; he had reluctantly accepted the 
invitation. When he was told of the experiment to 
be made with Fantasia, he was interested, though he 
privately told his wife that he thought it would be 
more fortunate for the child if she remained what 
she was at present. 

“That may be your opinion, but it is not that of 
her father,” said his wife in reply to this. ( 

“So much the worsefor her. If she was my child 
I would be contented with her as she is. Fanty is 
far sweeter and more lovable than she was when she 
was full of all sorts of fantastical notions,” 

Ashford rode his own horse over to Melrose, a very 
fine animal, for which he had paid a fancy price, al- 
though he declared himself unable to affords vehicle 
of any kind for the use of his wife. 

Harry had his instructions beforehand, and soon 
after her arrival he said to Fantaaia: 

“ Let us slip away before we go to the grove, and 
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long ago. I have had Violet’s saddle brought over, 
and you can take a nice canter.” 

She consented at once, and throwing on her bonnet 
again, followed him in the direction of the pasture. 
As they drew near the place she looked eagerly around 
and in a low voice, said: 

“Tt seems to me that I have been here ina dream, 
Harry. Tve seen the stable, and the pony, and—and 
and——’ 

She shrieked aloud, clapped her hands upon her 
head, and after a bewildered pause, said: 

“T remember all about it now. I came here with 
you one day, and I would ride Selim by myself, though 
you told me he would throw me. He did throw me, 
and my head was hurt so that I was ill afterward, and 
since then I've never been exactly as I was before. 
But it’s all coming back to me, Harry.” 

“Is it really, Fanty ? Oh! Iamsoglad! = pers | 
fault, you know, that you got hurt, and that is why 
was so anxious to bring you here to see if you would 
remember about what happened to you last autumn.” 

Fantasia was very pale, and her eyes gleamed with 
excitement. She slowly repeated : 

“ ‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.’ I 
have puzzled over the meaning of those words, Harry, 
and father has tried to make me read them to him, 
but I couldn’t do it. I wouldn’t try to remember 
what they were, nor where I had found them ; but I 
know now: it is Macbeth’s speech that I used to de- 
claim. And do you remember that gentleman who 
saw me through the hedge, and said I was a prodigy? 
Oh, yes, it’s all coming back to me; ani wih 
think I could read as well as I did before my 
head was hurt. Let us go in and see. I don’t want 
to ride Selim, now ; 1’ve something better to do.” 

As she turned, she saw her father within a few feet 
of her, intently watching her, and listening to her 
words with such eager interest as he seldom vouch- 
safed toanyone. Fantasia sprang towards him, and 
threw herself into his arms, crying out : 

“Your wonder of the world come back in. 
Iam going to astonish you by showing that I have 
not forgot. My head has been asleep, but it’s waked 
up now, and it’s going to stay awaked. See here!” 

Sheextricated herself from his arms, threw her small 
figure into an attitude, and with the exact emphasis 
he had taught her a year before, declaimed Hamlet’s 
soliloquy without faltering at a single word. Suddenly 
relapsing into childishness, she exclaimed : 

“ Ain’t la greater wonder now than I was before I 
got my head hurt, and forgot all about it? Where’s 
a book? I want to read, and I am sure I can do it, 
though I blundered so yesterday over the lesson 
mother was trying to teach me.” 

Ashford had no book with him, but he drew a letter 
from his pocket, and said: 

“See if you can read this, Fanty; it will be a better 
task than a printed page.” 

Before her illness she had learned to write a tolera- 
ble hand, and to read clearly written manuscript ; but 
since she had resumed her studies, no attempt had 
been made to instruct her in penmanship. 

She took the letter, glanced dows the open page with 
& puzzled expression ; but suddenly her face bright- 
ened, and with flashing eyes, and lips quivering with 
triumphant smiles, she read aloud: 

“T hope, my dear Hi, that my infant phenomenon 
is improving every day and hour, as doth the busy 
bee. The hive in which she is to find her honey is 
a very active one, and tolerates no drones; so keep 
her up to the mark, and teach her all you know of 
stage trick before she falls into my hands.” 

Fantasia had gone thus far whea her father 
a drew the letter from her hands, and 
Said: 

“You need read no more. It is really wonderful 
that yesterday you could not have deciphered a page 
of writing to have saved your life, and to-day you 
read this as glibly as I could myself.” 

“Tam the Wonder of the World,” said the child, 
in the same tone she had used long ago, “and I can 
do almost anything. What does the man that wrote 
that letter mean. I am not going to do any more 
than I choose, even if I am an actress.” 

“The person who wrote this letter is a friend of 
mine, and he takes a warminterest in you. You are 
to make your début under his auspices, for he isa 
fine actor himself.” 

“Who is the man, and how did he come to know 
anything about me?” 

“He is the same person who spoke to you over 
the hedge, last year. He was on his way to the Vale 
to see me then, and I gladly accepted his offer to 
take charge of you when you were prepared to ap- 
pear in public.” 

Fantasia put her hand to her head, and after a few 
moments’ thought, said : 

“IfIlama child, I can think like a woman. ‘All 
the buzz has gone out of my head, and I understand 
43 well as you can. Why does Harry stand there 
looking so stupified ? And what are they all coming 





from the house for? Even Mrs. Melrose is walking 
down to the pasture.” 

Harry had indeed stood beside the fence looking 
on and listening to what passed between Fantasia 
and her father with an expression of utter bewilder- 
ment. He now bluntly said: 

“They’re coming down to see if the sight of the 
place where you got your head cracked has brought 
back your wits. They'll find all right with you, 
Fanty, but I almost wish it wasn’t so.” 

The little girl turned on him, and regarded him 
with a look of extreme contempt. 

“Harry Melrose! I only wish you had sense 
enough to understand that I am a genius. I am 
going to make a name in the world, and win a for- 
tune, which is =e than = will do.” 

Harry indi y retorted: 

- Gotet abe it, then. Iam sureI have no ob- 
jection; though I think it’s a shame for a girl to 
want to get out before a crowd of people, and cut 
all sorts of pranks to make them clap their hands, 
and call her a pro-di-gy.” 

The way he dwelt on the last word exasperated 
Fantasia to such a degree, that she snatched off 
her bonnet and threw it at him. Harry stooped, 
picked it up, and replacing it on her head, coolly 
went on: 

“The hot sun will daze your wits again, I am 
afraid, and you will want ’em for what’s before you.” 

Mrs. Ashford had drawn near her daughter, and 
eagerly perused the face of which every expression 
was familiar to her. Fantasia uttered the old mocking 
laugh which for so many months had not been heard 
from her lips and gleefully cried out: 

“It’s all true! My head's right! I’m going to read 
and dance, and sing, as I used todo. I read father’s 
letter, all about my going on the stage; ask him if I 
didn’t.” 

Mrs. Ashford threw her arms around her, and 
pressing her to her breast, burst into tears, and 
sobbed : 3 

“Don’t, don’t, my darling ; you will break my heart 
if you talk so. I cannot bear it yet awhile.” 

‘antasia wriggled herself out of her embrace, and 
ungraciously said : 

“Oh, bother; whose should I be but yours, mo- 
ther? You're my mother; but I wish you wouldn’t 

over me so. It’s of no use, and I don’t like it.” 

This was the first time Fantasia had spoken rudely 
or impatiently to her mother since her illness. The 
pale woman drew back, and silently turned towards 
the house she had so lately left. 

Mrs. Whitney said: 

“For shame, Fanty! You have deeply hurt your 
mother. You will remember this some day, and be 
sorry for it.” 

And the little woman hurried after Mrs. Ashford, 
fearing that in this new excitement she might suffer 
from one of her suffocating attacks, and need assist- 
ance before she reached the house. 

Mrs. Ashford silently took the arm she offered, and 
not a word was spoken between them until both were 
seated in the parlour. Then she drew a long gasping 
sigh, and said: ¢ 

“It is wrong and wicked in me; but oh! if my 
child could only have remained what she has lately 
been to me!” 

“Yes; I know what you have to look forward to 
for her, and I understand your feelings,” was the 
s thetic reply. 

TAtter a punag Mrs. Ashford said : 

“T have never thoroughly understood my own 
child, and I suppose I never shall. She has little of 
my nature in her. I have not a spark of genius my- 
self, yet I have given birth to so precocious a child 
as Fantasia. I might be as cruel to her as the hen 
would be if she kept the young ducks from water.” 

“At all events yours will not be the responsibi- 


uy am not thinking of myself—I can bear what- 
ever is laid upon me ; but it is of her life—her future 
—her precious soul that I am concerned about.” _— 

“My dear Laura, ‘ sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof.’ Do not imagine dangers that may never 
ensnare your daughter. You have dwelt on that fear 
too much already, and you should prefer to encourage 
the belief that the child of so good a woman as you 
are will never be permitted to go far astray.” 

Mrs. Ashford sighed : , 

“ You may be right; and I know that I am preju- 
diced. How could I be otherwise, with the strict no- 
tions instilled into me from my childhood? They 
are coming back; I hear their voices. And there is 
Fanty, looking penitent enough for what she said to 
me just now.” : 

Mrs. Melrose came in, leading Fantasia. by the 
hand, and the old lady said. 

“ Here is a little girl who is anxious to beg pardon 
for having wounded her mother’s feelings. 1 know. 
that her apology will be accepted even before it is 
is made.” 





The impulsive child sprang into the arms that were 
opened to receive her, and burying her head upon her 
mother’s bosom, pantingly jr 

“Tm sorry, mother; I didn’t mean to hurt you; 
but if you only won't cry over me, I shall be so glad.” 

“TI promise to do it no more, my love,” replied her 
mother, tenderly caressing her. 

Fantasia sprang away from her. She rushed tothe 
table for a book, but stopped suddenly in front of 
Mrs. Whitney, and said: 

, - - was very rude to you; won’t you forgive me 
00 ” 

“No one can ome | pardoning you, Fanty, when you 
look so penitent. I should not have spoken to yon 
as I did, and I regretted doing so, even before you 
replied to me.” 

“But I ought not to have said what I did, Mrs. 

tney. I knew it was wrong then, but you see I 
am such a spitfire I can’t help saying things I’m 
sorry for afterwards.” 

Several handsomely bound books were lying on 
one of the tables, and Fantasia took up the first one 
that she touched, only anxious to prove to herself 
that she could read print as successfully as writing. 
It happened to be “Lacon,” and she read out one 
of the pithy paragraphs with correct emphasis and 
pronunciation. 

Mrs. Ashford recalled an incident she referred to 
with a shudder. Two years before this time, Fan- 
tasia was standing by an open window while a sum- 
mer storm was passing over the valley. A tall tree 
just outside was shivered by lightning, and the child 
fell upon the floor, more frightened than hurt, 
fone, for an instant, her mother thought she was 

ed. 

“It is wonderful,” said Mrs. Whitney. “Such 
cases are recorded in medical works, but they are so 
rare that it is difficult to believe inthem. For months 
the child’s memory has slept, and now it is awake 
again to vigorous action. We will thank heaven for 
all its mercies, but it is vain to attempt to compre- 
hend them.” 

“Tf heaven has given me back my wits, it means 
me to make use of them,” was the quick-witted re- 
sponse of Fantasia. 

Harry had gone on to the grove, and Ashford had 
accompanied him. He cared little enough about 
children and their sports, but on this day he was 
feverishly anxious to watch his daughter, and judge 
for himself if the reaction in her dulled mind was as 
complete as was necessary to the consummation of 
his own plans. 

The little festival had been organised entirely by 


{ Harry, and he had expected no grown-up spectators 


to be present, so he was rather annoyed at Mr. Ash- 
ford’s declaration that he meant to remain near his 
daughter throughout the morning. 

“Where is Fanty ? and who is to be queen ?” asked 
Rose Whitney, dancing to and fro upon the grass. 
“ Will Violet be queen, Harry?” 

“She is too young, and you are too small,” said 
he, in reply; “so there is but one other choice left.” 

“T knew Fanty would be your queen, Harry; and 
you'd like to be her king, wouldn’t you now? ” 

“No, I would not,” was the emphatic reply. “ When 
a fellow gets things thrown at him, he ain’t apt to 
care to be anything to the girl whothrew them. The 
wreath I have made for a crown is too large for your 
head, Rose, or I’d make you queen. It’s my festival, 
you know, and I have a right to choose the one that 
is to reign over us to-day.” 

A little figure came whirling between the two, and 
Fantasia threw her arms around Harry's neck, and 
cried out : 

“ You know you are not angry with me, Harry; you 
couldn’t ke, if you tried ever so much. You'd have 
no fun in the thing, if I did not dance around that 
May-pole, with the crown you mean to give me upon 
my head.” 

Harry extricated himself, and in a dignified tone, 
said: 

“You think yourself very important, Miss Fan- 
tasia Ashford ; I don’t know why you should expect 
me to make you queen of my May festival.” 

“Don’t you? Why, Harry, I gave you credit for 
being less stupid than that; I did, indeed. I am 
sorry I threw my bonnet at you, if that is what you 
are affronted at.” 

A half smile crept over the lad’s mouth, though he 
sulkily said : 

“You know we can’t do without you, Fanty, so 
you undertake to carry things with as high a hand 
as youalways do. If you choose to be queen, of 
course you will be, whether I wish it or not. But the 
crown was made for you, and it will be too Jarge for 
either of the others, so I suppose you will have to 
wear it.” 

“T won’t either, unless you get back your good- 
humour, and promise to be merry. I sha’n’t take a 
crown that is given to me because nobody -else can 
wear it.” And Fantasia turned away, as if she in- 
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tended to leave the party and retrace her steps tothe 
house. 

There was nothing left for poor Harry but to follow 
her, and make his peace. This he did so effectually, 
that the two returned together to the little group 
awaiting them, and prepared for the important coro- 
nation. . 

Mr. Ashford had watched this scene from the shelter 
of a thicket left standing near the brow of the hill. 

He laughed inwardly, as he listened to and watched 
Fantasia. 

“She will do,” he muttered. “ Hang me if I ever 
saw a little vixen more capable of having her own 
willin everything she undertakes. Sheis a born tamer 
of men, as some of them will find out to their cost at 
a future day, or I am mistaken. Here is this lad now, 
full of spirit and fire, and she twists him around her 
finger as easily as if he were made of the most pliable 
materials.” 

While he thus meditated, Fantasia had placed her- 
self in front of the flower-decked throne, and bent 
her graceful head to receive the crown Harry took 
from the seat. With great effort he had composed 
some lines for the occasion, and he now began to re- 
peat them in a rather unsteady voice. 

“We crown thee queen of smiling May, 

The joyous month of buds and flowers, 
Fit types of youth’s unsullied day, 

Ere care hath darkened life's bright hours. 
‘Sweets to the sweet’ are offered now, 

And fondly we for thee have wreathed, 
Fair sister of the shadeiess brow, 

Earth’s purest gems, and _o’er them breathed 
The hope that their bright loveliness may be 
An emblem true of fortune’s gifts to thee.” 

The wreath fell gently on the mass of curls, and 
the queen graciously allowed herself to be placed 
upon her throne, and prepared to receive the homage 
of her small court. She bore herself very graciously, 
and then led the way to the May-pole, around which 
they all danced, while Betty and Molly sang a gay 
tune, to which the baby jumped and capered as merri- 
ly as his elders. 

Suddenly Fantasia threw her crown from her head 
and in a tone of vexation, said : 

“T really think that you might have pulled the 
thorns off the roses, Harry, before you put that thing 
on my head. It has scratched my forehead, and IL 
won't wear itany longer. If thatis to be an emblem 
of what fortune is to give me, it will be a gift-hardly 
worth accepting.” 

_ The last words were prompted by a sudden flash 
in the boy’s eyes, and she saw that he had become 
very pale. He only said: 

“Tt was the cedar that scratched you; the roses 
are of the early kind that have no thorns. All the 
fun is over here, so I suppose we may.as well eat our 
luncheon now.” 

Fantasia tried to atone for her rudeness, but Harry 
for once was too much offended to be easily appeased.” 

When the repast was over, Fantasia waltzed 
around the May-pole, and used all her arts to bring 
her vassal back to good humour, but he devoted him- 
self to the other children, and scarcely deigned tu 
notice her efforts to entice him to her side again. So 
the May festival was a failure to him. 

(To be continued.) 


Dr. Livinestons.—The intelligence brought by 
the Cape Mail respecting the safety of. Dr. Living- 
stone is, we regret to learn, quite unfounded. Sir 
Roderick Murchison writes, stating that he has 
advices from Zanzibar of two months’ later date than 
those from the Cape, and no mention whatever is 
made in them of the arrival of the great traveller. 
Sir Roderick is sanguine in his belief that Living- 
stone will eventually emerge from the obscurity now 
surrounding his whereabouts, though we may not 
hear of him “for some time to come.” 

PRESERVING MEat.—The following notification, 
dated Board of Trade, 12th April, states that the 
Argentine Government had offered a prize of 1,000/. 
for the best system of preserving fresh meat, and 
the Board of Trade have received from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a capy of a farther des- 
patch from her Majesty’s Minister at Buenos Ayres, 
reporting that the Government of the Argentine 
Confederation have issued a farther decree, to the 
effect that the prize can only be obtained by those 
persons who, whether at home or abroad, have carried 
out their discovery in practice, and who produce the 
result at the Ministry of the Interior, in order that 
the scientific commission which will be named for 
that purpose may, after examining the results, 
adjudge the prize to the one offering the greatest 
advantages to industry. As a consequence of this 
decree the period for the presentation of proposals 
has been extended till the 31st of August next. 

CONFIRMATION AND DancinG.— The bishop 
having announced his intention of holding a con- 
firmation at the parish church, Kingston-on-Thames, 





classes were held by the vicar (the Rev. A. Williams), 
and among the candidates were two daughters of a 
justice of the peace, and a daughter of one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the town, These young ladies 
satisfied the vicar in all but one particular. They 
declined to give a pledge that they would not attend 
dancing parties in future, or take part in any more 
dancing, and the vicar, therefore, refused the usual 
certificate to'the bishop’s chaplain. The Bishop of 
Winchester was applied to, and his lordship at once 
caused the candidates’ parents to be informed that 
the Church did not exact any such pledge as Mr. 
Williams had asked for, and that the bishop’s deputy 
would see the ladies himself. Accordingly, Bishop 
Ryan (late Bishop of Mauritius) had an interview 
with the candidates and their parents, the result of 
which was that the rejected candidates were con- 
firmed at St. Mark’s, Surbiton, instead of at their 
own parish church. 








FACETIA, 


AN eccentric clergyman lately said in one of his 
sermons, that “about the commonest proof we have 
that a man is made of clay, is the brick so often 
found in his hat.” 

Tue Welsh have a saying, that if a woman were 
as quick with her feet as with her tongue, she 
would catch lightning enough to kindle the fire in 
the morning. 

Sucn ImpupENce.—A young swell calling one 
day lately at the residence of a young lady, asked 
the servant.to be allowed to see her mistress; and 
on being told she was “engaged,” coolly demanded 
“who to?” 

Sent Home Frez.—A very considerate hotel- 
keeper, advertising his ‘“‘ Burton XX XX,” concludes 
his advertisement :—“N.B. Parties drinking more 
than four glasses of this potent beverage at one 
sitting, carefully sent home gratis in a wheelbarrow, if 
required.” 

Loyz AND Timz!—*“ But, father, you know love 
makes time fly,” said an enthusiastic daughter, who 
was arguing in favour of a longer bridal trip than 
usual, “ Yes, my dear, I know it does at first,” re- 
plied the old gentleman; “but you'll know that in 
the end time will make love fly.” 

A cERTAIN Scotch friend of ours, who is not a 
member of the temperance society, being asked by a 
dealer to purchase some fine old Jamaica rum, dryly 
answered: “To tell you the truth, sir, I canna say 
I'm very fond of rum, for if I tak’ mair than six 
tumblers, it’s very apt to give.a body the head- 
ache.” 

A lawyer was once pleading ‘a' case that brought 
tears into the jurors’ eyes, and every one gave up the 
case as gone for the plaintiff. But the opposing 
counsel arose and said: “May it please the Court: 
I do not propose in this case to bore for water, but 
—” Here the tears were suddenly dried, laughter 
ensued, the ridiculousness of the case -was exposed, 
and the defendant got clear. 

A GsrMan sued his neighbour for killing his dog. 
The justice asked the defendant if he did kill the 
dog. “Be sure I kilt him, but let him prove‘it,” was 
the dogged reply. This being satisfactory, the 
plaintiff was asked—with a view of assessing dam- 
ages—how much the dog was worth. “ The dog was 
worth noting, but since he was so mean as to kill 
him, he shall pay de full value of him.” That pic- 
ture would apply to a good many lawsuits. 

Tue Sexes DEFINED.—Woman: A mass of fuss, 
feathers, and furbelows, with a considerable sprinkling 
of vanity and silly conceit. Is used by milliners and 
hairdressers to show off their wares to advantage, 
Man: A conglomeration of mock dignity, conceit, 
smoke, and boots; derisively styled the “ Lord of 
Creation.” Is a useful appendage to woman, and 
occupies the moments of which his life is made up in 
twirling a cane, squinting through an eye-glass, and 
cultivating a moustache. 

A young gentleman, in a certain business house, 
having tarried much longer at his boarding house 
than was thought necessary for the morning meal, 
was asked, on his return, in a joking way, “ what he 
had for breakfast?” He replied, candidly, “a cup of 
coffee,a mutton chop, and some mystery!” “Mystery!” 
said the employer, ‘* What’s that ?” not having been 
thoroughly enlightened in.all the “mysteries” of 
boarding house fare.—* Why, answered the other, 
“that’s hash.” 

WHiIcH Is THE Happiest SEASON ?—At a festal 
party of old and young, the question was asked— 
“ Which season of life is the most happy?” After 
being freely discussed by the guests, it was referred 
for answer to the host, upon whom was the burden 
of fourseore years. He asked if they had noticed 
a grove of trees before the dwelling, and said:— 





‘When the spring comes, and in the soft air the 
buds are breaking on the trees, and they are covered 
with blossoms, I think—How beautiful is Spring! 
And when the Summer comes, and covers the trees 
with its heavy foliage, and singing birds are among 
the branches, I think—How beautiful is Summer! 
When the autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint of frost, I think 
—How beautiful is Autumn! And when sear winter, 
and there is neither foliage nor fruit, then I look up 
through the leafless branches, as I could until now, 
and see the stars shine!” 

A GENTLEMAN called on a lady one day, and was 
told by the servant that she:was notathome. Ashe 
t to go out, he caught a glimpse of her head in 
a mirror through a half-open door, Am hour after 
he called on another friend, and found the lady there. 
“T have just been to your house,” he, “but had 
not the pleasure of seeing-you.” “Indeed! I’m so 
sorry. But I went out in great haste on business.” 
“Tn such haste, I presume, that: you left your head 
behind you, for I saw it mtheglass.” “ Did you? 
It is very possible ; I am so absent minded.” ; 

TortEs v. CONSERVATIVES.—Mr?, Miles, late a Coi- 


servative candidate for Bristol, was the other day 


presented with a bible and a prayer-book as testi- 
monials. Archdéacon Denison was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers on the occasion. In the course of his 
speech he explained the difference between Conser- 
vatives and Tories. ‘He was himself, he said, an old 
Tory, and he hoped ‘he’ should not offend’ the Con- 
servatives of this association if he told them a story 
about two liftle boys who turned from Conservatives 
to Tories. They were brought before him in a country 
house, and he asked them what were their politics. 
They said, “ Conservative.” \ He said, “ That won't 
do.” They said, “‘ What was the odds? A Conser- 
vative was a Conservative, and a Tory was a’Tory.” 
“ Not quite,” said ihe wrchdeacon, and he told them 
the difference. If their uncle, whom they loved, gave 
them a book, they would not like to part with it. 
Suppose a big boy came along, and said, “ Give me 
that book ; if you don’t I'll thrash you.” If the boy, 
to.avoid the punishment, said, “ Well, take it,” he 
was a Conservative. Suppose the big boy said to the 
other, “Give me that book, or I’ll take it,” and the 
boy rejoined, “If you do I'll knock you down”—that 
wasa Tory. Then the'boys said they were Tories, 
and would never be anything else. 
HEROES IN HARNESS, 

The following paragraph has appeared in most of 
the morning papers :— 

“ Arrangements are now being carried into effect 
with the view of enabling the Military Knights of 
Windsor to have three months’ leave of absence each 

ear.” ; 

What the duties of the Military Knights of Wind- 
sor may be we. do not pretend to. know, but certain 
it is that the Knights are forthe most part highly 
respectable. old gentlemen, who we always thought 
were provided with easy and comfortable berths, and 
whose services might easily be spared for eleven out 
of the twelve months of the year. Such, however, 
is apparently not the case, for the concession of three 
months’ holiday to these aged heroes is evidently at- 
tended with considerable difficulty. We suppose it 
is this progressive age (in which none of us may 
sleep) that. is to blame for the want. of consideration 
shown to the Military K After having beep 
led into the secret of the drudgery which is evidently 
imposed upon these veterans, we shall not be. sur- 
prised to hear that the Greenwich pensioners are 
shortly to be sent to sea in a training brig, or that 
the inmates of Chelsea Hospital are to be encamped 
at Aldershot for the winter months.—Tomahawk. 


Wuat inanimate objects show a dislike to soli- 
tude ?-—Velocipedes, because they'll never travel 
without somebody.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 


Tue Latest SENsAtion.—A walking stick. 

A Train Bearer.—The Midland Railway. 

A FrRienp In Neep.—A destitute quaker. 

THE Moon.-—Love’s lantern. 
wit Lear In THE Dark.—Jumping down a coal- 

ne. 

A New Way To Pay Op Desrs.—Don’t pay 
them at all. 

A Vision or Far (Fare) Women.—Dreaming of 
the pretty waitresses Ginze you dine. 

Linzgs Cast in Preasant Piaces.—Transferring 
the telegraphs to Government. 

An IMPROVEMENT ON ALcHEMY.—Converting 
notes into gold. 

LIGHTLY coms, LiGHTLty Go.—The husband's 
prayer for milliners’ bills.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

THE SaturDAY SHREew.—The Saturday 
other day acknowledged the existence of “ good girls 
of the real old English type.” The.sixpenny shrew 
of journalism has railed at women so long that per- 
haps when it grants thus much we ought not to look 
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the gift in the mouth. ‘Still we should like to know 
the exact meaning.of “ the old English type.” Per- 
haps the middle-aged dame who has scolded so because 
girls will be pretty, means “ old-faced type.” If we 
are to go back to the very old English, all we can 
say is that, unless history tells fibs, the girls of that 
period used to paint—a very bright blue. But then, 
to be sure, in the matter of dress there was not much 
to take hold of.—Fun, 

A GROWL BY ovR Oynic.—When o& man says 
that his misdeeds have come home to him, you may 
generally take it for granted that it is because they 
find it a congenial home.—Fun, 

Jut-somE.—A Lapidaery of our acquaintance say 
that the gas companies are quite right—considering 
their blackness—to talk of their lights as gas jets.— 
Fun. 

THE C’RECT CARD. 

Morning Caller: “ Is\Mrs. Bufiies at home? Take 
in my card, please!” 

Intelligent Slavey : “Yes, miss, she’s hin—but would 
yer mind takin’ o’ the ‘card in yerself, my ’ands is so 
wet !”—Fun. 


DEFINITIONS.—The proprietor of an estate which 
he has let on building lease is a ground landlord. It 
is hardly necessary to define to any one who is ac- 
quainted with the poorer districts of London what 
aground tenant is. The only oddity is that very 
often tenants in underground cellars are tenants 
more ground than the others.—Fun. 

A Poszr.—(From our Sporting Contributor.)— 
“Supposing,” says the bard, “that I were you ”— 
and next he adds, on reflection,—“and supposing 
that you were me”—then he continues, after indulg- 
ing in this poetical license with Lindley Murray, 
“Supposing we both were somebody else ’—But the 
problem is too distracting tobe pursued farther. 
What we would add is, “Supposing you were me, 
and were reading a knowing sporting paper, why 
wouldn’t you be me, and why must Ibe you?” Be- 
cause o’ Tissue !— un. 

A Monzyep Man.—From an account of the 
Yeomen of the Guard we learn that one of the 
officers is called‘ The Clerk of the Cheque.” Of 
course he acts as Paymaster.—Punch. 

SomMETHING Wronc.—The seasons, we are often 
told, are changing and interfering with each other, 
but now the months also are getting into confusion, 
Pras. meetings” being openly held in April.— 

ui 


PROPER REPROOF. 

Fussy Party: “Why don’t you touch your hat to 
me, boy?” 

Country Boy: “So I wal, i’ yeaou’ll howd the 
ca-alf! "— Punch. 

Cavcut Naprinec.—The sleepy habits of some 
of the Members make it certain that there is one 
kind of hat seldom seen in the House—the Wide- 
awake.—Punch. 


Too VacuE.—At the last meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society a paper was read giving an ac- 
count of a ‘Journey through the Afar Country.” 
There are so many countries which are “ afar” in- 
teresting to geographers, that a rather more precise 
indication of the particular region meant might, 
perhaps, have been desirable.—Punch. 

A New OrngaturE.—There is a book called the 
Adventures of a Bric-a-Brac Hunter. Will some 
fellow of the Zoological Society have the kindness 
to inform “‘ An Ignoramus” what -sort of an animal 
the “ bric-a-brac” is, and in what country the cu- 
riosity is found, and whether one can be seen in the 
Society’s Gardens ?— Punch. 


Lorp Byron’s valet, Lindsley, who was present 
at the poet’s death and immediately thereafter, is now 
a cripple in an American hospital. He-was in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s. company in the Black Hawk war, and 
served throughout the late conflict in the 61st Llli- 
po Regiment. He is in great destitution and dis- 

ress. 

_ How vast has been the increase of Brighton with- 
inacentury! In 1780, two medical men sufficed for 
the medical practice of Brighton—Mr. J. Lowdell 
and Mr. Thomas Gibbs; in 1783, an announcement 
was made that “ Dr. Pepys, of London, attends here 
during the bathing season.” And now the wants of 
the population are ministered to by 127 medical 
practitioners. 

Tue Tamor AND THE Nanos.—Before leaving 
Paris his Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal 

, thought to keep out the cold by having his coats lined 
With fur. A Paris tailor did the needful, but with the 
Six coats forwarded a little bill for more than 6930/— 
not francs, but pounds sterling. This modest demand 
> Nawab refused to pay, and the indomitable 

tenchman followed his Highness to Eogland. Here, 
i 





however, the fortune that favours the bold turned al- 
together against him. The Nawab’s English friends 
declined to see him fleeced before their eyes. On 
reaching London the coats were examined by experts, 
who pronounced the sables to be worth comparatively 
nothing, and the tailor was glad eventually to com- 
pound his claim, by the cession of the furs and the 
payment of 200/ or 8007 on account of work done, 
loas of time, and partial deterioration of the furs. 
Saue or Sevres Porcetain.—The very choico 
old Sévres of the late Marchioness of Londonderry 
was lately sold by auction by Messrs. Christie and 
Co, A beautiful rose-du-Barri ewer and oval-shaped 
basin, exquisitely painted, were purchased for 255 
guineas’by the Karl of Dudley, who also bought a 
very beautiful cabaret, exquisitely painted, for 345 
guineas, also amatchless oviform vase and cover, ex- 
“pres painted by Morne; for 86¢ guineas ; a beauti- 
ul circular table of finest old French marqueterie, 
300 guineas; a magnificent cabinet of old black buhl, 
a splendid piece of decorative furniture, one of the 
finest known, was bought for the Marquis of Hert- 
ford for 3,800 guineas. ‘The 46 lots realised 6,900/. 





MAY. 


Frest of summer, last of spring, 
May—unworthy we to sing, 
Thy bright skies, thy balmy days, 
Thickening shades, and flowery ways. 
May—May is come, 
May—to gentle minds most dear, 
May—the jewel of the year; 
May is vocal—be not dumb, 
Hark, the slow stream on ‘its way 
Murmurs softer songs to May ; 
See, the blossom-whitened bough 
Hangs in brightest glory now. 
Spring—spriug is crowned, 
Crowned, alas! too soon to die ; 
Summer's fiercer heat is nigh, 
Spring is lost as soon as found. 


Yet the time that spring is here, 
Sigh no sigh, and weep no tear ; 
Fill your little cup of mirth, 
Short is pleasure’s time on earth. 
Toil—toil is long ; 
Yet the changeless round of duty 
Hath its happiness and beauty: 
Sweeter for the toil the song. 


Sing then, sing,; the birds above 
Join the revels that you love; 
Dance, till on the meadow’s breast 
Wearied you sink down torest. 
Earth—earth is fair; 
Earth is very fair and bright, 
Bathed in floods of sunny light, 
Round you sweeps the perfumed nir. 


All is happy; to our earth 
Heaven gives a silent mirth ; 
She is in her fair array; 
Let us too make holiday. 
All—all rejoice, 
Mar not with a moody sadness 
Nature’s gentle spring of gladness, 
Give -her-happiness a voice. 
O. A. L. 


GEMS. 


From impure air we take diseases ; from bad com- 
pany, vice and imperfection. 

Aw hour’s industry will do more to produce cheer- 
fulness, suppress evil humours, and retrieve your 
affairs, than a month’s moaning. 

Trust not the flatterer. In the day of sunshine, 
he’ will give thee pounds of butter; and in the hour 
of need, deny thee a crumb of bread. 

A WISE man will dispose of time past, to observa- 
tion and reflection ; time present, to duty ;,and time 
to come, to providence. 

Maxz yourself agreeable, as much as possible, to 
all; for there is no person so contemptible, but that 
it may be in his power to be your best friend or worst 
enemy. 

None but those we are nearly concerned for, or 
whom we are to answer for, should make us soli- 
citous about their conduct. The. way to live easy, 
is to mind our own business, and leave others to take 
care of theirs. 

—_—_ 

EXTRAORDINARY BUILDING MATERIALS.—A re- 
markable discovery has been made bya man at 
Grenoble, by which it is-caleulated that cemeteries 
and graveyards will become superfluous. At tlie 
decease of an individual the body is plunged into a 
liquid invented by the man of Grenoble, and in 





about five years the individual is turned into stone. 
The secret of the petrification is known only to the 
discoverer. But he goes farther. He says that in 
a thousand years’ time, if persons will only preserve 
their relatives and friends, they will be able to 
build houses with them, and thus live in residences 
surrounded by their ancestors. 

D1amMonD MrinzEs IN Inp1a.—A gentleman of 
Madras has obtained the sanction of the Board of 
Revenue for sixty odd acres of land, called the dia- 
mond: mines, in the village of Kunupurthy in the 
Cuddapah talug, on a lease for five years. An an- 
nual assessment of 100 rupees is to be paid to Govern- 
ment. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


REMOVING CLARET STAINS.—Wine stains of any 
description can be removed effectually from linen by 
merely holding them for a few minutes in boiling 
milk. This must be done before the linen is washed, 
as afterwards it is of no use. 

To Remove OLD Putry.—Many persons destroy 
their window sash endeavouring to remove old 
putty. This may be obviated by applying a hot 
poker to. the putty, which will then readily yield to 
the knife and leave the sash clean. 

CLEANING Marsiz StaTuARY.—Take of common 
soda, pounded, a quart, powdered chalk a pint, and 
pounded or powdered pumicestone, sifting all through 
a fine sieve. Mix with water to the consistency of 
paste, rub the marble all over with the paste, and 
then wash with soap and water. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt intends shortly to visit 
this country again. 

Tue works for a new tunnel under the Thames, 
(from the Tower to Tooley-street, have been com- 
menced, 

Tue set of Russian sables presented by the Em- 
peror of Russia to Patti during her recent visit toSt. 
Petersburg is valued at 3,000 guineas. 

Ir is officially stated that the candidature to the 
Spanish throne will be settled only after the voting 
of the Constitution. 

THE well-known bust of Dr. Isaac Watts in the 
south aisle of Westminster Abbey has been removed, 
in order to undergo the process of cleaning and em- 
bellishment. 

AN oyster was recently fished up at Staniford, 
Connecticut, which contained 127 pearls; and one at 
New Haven which had 293, varying in size from 
that of a buckshot to a mustard seed. 

A DILIGENT reader of scripture has discovered 
that the velocipede, of the one-wheeled variety, was 
predicted more than 2,000 years ago. See Ezekiel 
1, 15—21. 

Miss Burpett Courts is said to have proposed 
to provide Jerusalem with an efficient system of 
water supply at her own cost, and the scheme which 
embodies the details of her munificent offer has been 
laid before the Council of State. 

Tue porcelain china Sevres tea service, lately pre- 
sented by the Emperor of the French to the bazaar 
of “ The Little Sisters of the Poor,” Newcastle, has 
become the property of Mrs. Neville, Gloucester 
House, North Elswick. 

At Liverpool, on a recent occasion, an actor was 
neatly blinded by real lightning introduced into a 
storm scene. There will be nothing left for the sen- 
sation dramatists by-and-bye but to kill an actor 
every night. Whata line for the bill—* Another 
actor will be killed to-night!” 

THE postmaster at Venice has, for the last two 
years, kept a memorandum of the various ways in 
which the name of his post-office was spelled. The 
number is seventy-one. Among the worst examples 
are “ Wannes,” “ Fenige,” “ Wannus,” and “ Weer- 
neis.”’ 

A MEETING of the principal merchants of Paris 
was held recently in the Salle Lemardelay, Rue Riche- 
lieu, to consider the subject of closing their estab- 
lishments on Sundays. A resolution to that effect was 
carried almost unanimously, and a committee ap- 
pointed to receive adhesions. 

PRESENT FROM THE SULTAN TO THE PRINCESS OF 
Watzs.—It is said that the Sultan spent 50,0007. 
upon the reception of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on their visit to Constantinople, and that so 
pleased is His Majesty with the Princess that he in- 
tends to present her with his own portrait, setvin 
brilliants, valued at 80,0002. Another account says 
that His Majesty has presented the Princess with a 
bracelet of the value of 20,0007. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Manzre.—Your handwriting is very legible and ladylike. 

K. M. G.—Bandoline is the best stuff you could use. 

M. C. T.—Sue him in the County Court. That is your 
only remedy. 

Portrr.— To a Young Lady” and “Constancy” de- 
clined with thanks. 

Crara.—Your ‘‘ Old Man’s Story” is not suitable for 
our columns, 

W. R. T.—It is not within our province to answer 
questions such as the one you put to us. 

InQuirER.—The lines are by Wordsworth, and occur in 
his ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.” 

Rosr.—It would be dangerous to try any experiments 
on a child, in such a case, without proper medical advice. 
Consult an oculist. 

Srvart.—You will obtain a good and cheap work on the 
subject from a mercantile stationer’s, at about half-a- 
crown. 

An Unnarry Morner.—All depends upon the age of 
mg daughter and the circumstances under which she 

eft 

Rattway Cierx.—Bradshaw’s Railway Guide was first 
published by Mr. G. Bradshaw, in December, 1841. He 
had previously published a ‘‘ Railway Companion.” 

Ericure.—1. Salads were introduced into England from 
the Low Countries, 1520-47. 2. The Mexican sage, Salvia 
Mewicana, was brought from Mexico in 1724. 

Crrito.—The popular dance called the quadrille was in- 
troduced into this country in 1813, by the then Duke of 
Devonshire and others. 

Netty.—The marrixge by an ordinary license must be 
solemnised in the church of the parish where oneor other 
«of the parties has resided for over three weeks. 

An Otp Svusscriser.—We have no information on 
which to base an — as to their respective merits. 
Get a prospectus of each of the societies, and find out as 
to the stability of the directors. 

=. F.—The two pieces you send—** To C——” and “‘Se- 
renade”’—are scarcely up to the mark. As you are so 
young, there is a chance of your writing well if you study 

good models of eomposition both in poetry and prose. 

R. F. D.—Dissolve half-an-ounce of gum acacia in & 
wineglassful of boiling water, add plaster of Paris suffi- 
cient to form a thick paste, and apply it with a brush to 
the part required to be filled up. 

A. C. B.—1. We answered the question a month ago. 
Consult your back numbers. 2. he clay is only a fine 

common clay : tobacco pipes are e of it, and it is used 
for many domestic purposes. 

Aw E1cut Year Sunscrizer.—It is evident that the 
parrot is in the usual course of moulting. Your better 
plan is to leave it alone. It will come right again by- 
and-bye. 

Roscivs.—The Beef Steak Society was founded in 1735 
by John Rich, patentee of Covent Garden Theatre. The 
. ay dine together in a room behind the Lyceum 

‘heatre 

Rosert W1Lson.—If the globe be taken out in the open 
air on a clear night, and set due N. and §., the relative 
situations of the constellations and remarkable stars then 
visible may be easily distinguished. 

CasH1eR.—Your employer has no legal right to deduct 
the amount from your salary. The matter is between 
yourself and the income tax collectors. Your better plan 
would be to pay it and then appeal. 

BR. Sanpys.—We are sorry that we cannot print any 
of your efforts; that is no reason, however, why you 
should despair,” With practice and. study may come ex- 
cellence. 

BEet_e S.—Your case appears to be so complicated that 
the advise and assistance of a clever solicitor is clearly 
necessary, with the production of all letters and docu- 
ments relating to the family affairs. 

TURNPIKE.—The Metropolis Roads Act was passed in 
1863. It transferred the management of certain roads 
north of the Thames from the commissioners to the 
parishes, and abolished certaiu turnpikes and toll-bars. 

Anxious.—We think the gentleman showed a great 
want of gallantry, and that your letter was a very proper 
reprimand. If @ does not apologise we should advise 
you toclose the correspondence. Your handwriting is 
very care 

Ewa Duwpas. —1. Glycerine was discovered by Scheele, 
about 1779, and termed by him “the sweet principle of 
fats,” and farther studied by Chevreul, termed the “ fa- 





ther of the fatty acids.” It is obtained by se 
ing olive oil or animal fat with oxide of or li 
Glycerine is now much employed in medicine and 
arta. 2. If the face is blotched, take of rose water 


, Whi y off. If theredness proceeds 
from heat of the blood, Sciaaply avoid violent exercise, and 
use cold cream. 

PutiiPs.—It is difficultto guess on whom the laureate’s 
mantle would descend, in the event of the death of Mr. 
ba Very probably on Robert Browning, if he were 

ve 

Miriam May.— oung man is evidently un 
of an: true English gis’ love.” free ee re eee 
avoid your greatest enemy. all means take your mo- 
ther into your confidence. 

An Awxiovs Onz.—1. The _ was not enclosed in 
your letter. 2. Sixteen years. toe ive you the 
information. 4. There is no cine al 

iden hair. 5. eee are Siren. but it migh’ 

greatly improved by care. 

*Grammarian.—Shibboleth cannot hia the fo 
minated slang. It was the anaes Thue atlowere 
of Jephthah tested their o rome the Ephraimites, on 
passing the Jordan, about 1143, n.c. The term is now ap- 
plied to any party watchword or dogma. 

Epiru.—To clean silk: four ounces of eta soap, — 
ounces of honey the white of an egg, and a wineg 
~ mix well together, and scour the article with's a 

or hard brash ero wen anit rinse it in cold 
eaten, leave to drain, nite 

Onze ry Distress.—He has no legal power over you 
after what you have suffered. His purpose is evidently 
to extort money by t ths, xcept by temo We do not see 

very 


how you can prevent this, exce| ving and con- 
cealing your address. cowardly. 
Tyrro.—The ancients do not : sapeen, $0, Dave head any 
ee ts of ctuation, and do’ oz gore 
the parts of a discourse. 
od is the eost ancient. The Fe, boned 


first seen about 
1521, and the semicolon about 1570, 


AMBITION. 
ne the light of his life, how the sunflower glowed 
In the realms o! t air, 
Looking sheer through the sheen rte bo angel’s abode, 
The stalwart chief of the golden hair 


« Love, | love me, white rose of the ebb perfume, 
Rose ’mong the grass by the mountain stream ; 

Oh, our life will be love, and our world will be bloom, 
And the grandeur and glow of a dream ! 


“ Maiden Rose, thou’rt asleep, for the hum evermore 
Of the wild bee and stream’s in thine ear ; 

The gush of my soul on thy bosom I’d oh mo 
By yon red sun, I love thee, my 

“Darling, slumber no more by the — stream, 
Be wife to the chief of wat Iden hair 

Share the grandeur and ” oe lofty dream, 

And the realms of the . BR. 


Ow ty Daveuter.—You are alee to sale di money 
with your mother if your father died intestate. The 
widow is entitled absolutely to one-third of her deceased 
husband's personal estate, which will = to J ede ey ann 
husband she may marry—the children to 
thirds of such property. 

Guy Mawnerine.—Hypochondria is a disorder of the 
imagination, ——, melancholy. We would advise 
you to ben « of healthy recreation, mix as much as 
possible i in ch cor society, and do not oa heey your mind 
to trivial subjects into matters of serious con- 
“ep ion. If you suffer from bile or indigestion be care- 
ful of your diet, avoid rich meats, malt liquors and spirits. 

Sr. SrepHeEN—Maundy Thursday (derived from mande, 
a hand-basket, in which the king was accustomed to give 
alms to the poor; - oe some people dies mandati, the 
on which Christ gave his grand mandate that we shoul 
love one another), the Thursday before Good Friday. On 
this day it was the custom of our kings, or their almoners, 
to give alms, f 4 clothing to as many Tr men as 
they were years old. It was begun by Ed II., when 
he was fifty years of age, 1363, and i still continued by 
our sovereign. 

Frep.—The a ce of meerschaum, before its 
manufacture, somewhat resembles foam. It is stated to 
be found floating in the Sea of Azof, and on the shores of 
Samos and Negropont. From either of these circum- 
stances its name ‘‘ sea foam’ may have been derived. It 
consists of “ore of magnesia, with silex, carbonic acid, 
and water. It is dug from the earth in several places in 

Samer, eee ar cial meerschaum 

with fine plaster of Paris, baked for a few hours, 
pt iceons olan cunciate melted wax or linseed oil. 

G. Cuark, tall, dark, and in business for himself. 

Lucire H., seventeen, tall, dark, and handsome; will 
have 5001. on her wedding day. 

Lonety Carry, twenty-three, medium height, fair, and 

. & year; would like carte de visite. 
T. M‘C., rather tall, dark, blue eyes, musical, fond of 
hewtie and considered good looking. 

Eten C., twenty-four, tair, good looking, and has 
3501. a-year ; ” would like carte de visite 

Emity M., eighteen, tall, fair, good looking, and on the 
pe sly of arelative will have some property. Cartes re- 
qu 

Rosert, thirty, a musician, good tempered, and ina 
small business, is in want of a wife with a little money; 
no objection to a widow with one child. 

Exiza C., twenty-two, a domestic, good toune and 
amiable. Respondent must be respectable ; one in trade 
preferred. Handwriting not eee 

Fisticurr.—1. A century ago formed a regular 
exhibition, and a theatre was adhe os ‘or it bP. Tottenham 
Court. Broughton’s Amphitheatre, behind rd-street, 
was built in 1742. Schools were Erte ened in Balad to 
teach boxing as a science in 1790. 





_Snamanor twenty hegee my aac hair and eyes, and 
Respondent must 


hly domesticated. 
herp te fot or of home. 
Annie Forcet-Mz-Nor, twenty-two, tall, 
Respondent must be tall, 


must be tall, dark, 
t, . 


Marx T. (a fo fenton), Crane Ff | ae aon 
egg eb Boy yn ° 


a Sn eo ere eee te 


Eowan; twenty- Svan 5ft. Upc about ninsteoty medium tem- 
—_ good x oon Mamistle, 
ULE, vies —. height, fair, brown hair, 
weil eiaied, ma be ry Sienestin = 
m a an 
live in or near London. 

Vivian an estan in the =v). Sweute 5ft.9in., 
rather sto’ Sy Setpeniattionss ti be twenty 
two, dark, handsome, fondof homeand music,  decbennly 
qomesticated, and must not be tall 

Lizz18, + hair and medinm height, height, a emer 
heart, Pom disposition, but no fortune. 
must be steady, respectable, fond of home, 7B pn pane not under 
twenty-one. 

Bormie Eneuisn Bessie, twenty-two, 5ft. 4in., e 
tionate, amiable, ee domesticated. 
dent must be dark, and a good deal older than 
self ; no objection to a widower. 

“D'waLeRi,” twenty, 5ft. 8in., aaah, mangoes fond 
of home, and has ~ expectations of ae» food 
— must be about twenty, dark, go and 

roughly domesticated. 
CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Frep Nevit1e is ee to by—“ Polly,” brown 
hair, blue eyes, white teeth, rather 4 Sail, inolixea to be 
stout, affectionate, and fond of gaa 

‘Liong by—“P. W.,” fair, good looking, of a loving 


aan —_ b AF eosignata:: twenty-fi 
EB THE JEWESS by— 0} five, 
rather tall, and pote Thy pod toon g° opti 
Lorege sath Fs ni r with 5 ft. tein, dark, YVvond ey} 
music and home, is a clerk wi' good prospects, an wo 
like to yy eee 


Outve Rosz by—“J. R.,” twenty-two, fair, and good 
looking; and—-‘* Matthew 7.” 

Vicrorta Atice and Otive Rosz by—“J. D.,” 5 tt. 
beng fair, rather good looking, and in a pretty good posi 


“Gaceen C. by—“‘ Amy,” twenty-two, rather tall and 


Rep Rose by—“ Spanking Jack,” 5 ft. oe. dark hair, 
brown eyes, clear complexion, and. good te 

Jacx Compass by—‘‘ Ellen,” reese tall fair, 8 rather 
good looking, and wishes to exchange cartes 

Dick Turpin are pues ” seventeen, rathar ah short, a a 
brunette, affectiona te Giapoattion, wi a — 
Rosa by—' Purim eg ppt ae ered 


= ee circumstances, er wosid erect 


Frep B. by—‘ Caroline C.” (a farmer’s daughter), 
twenty, 5ft. 24in., brown hair and eyes, bright com- 
plexion, good tempered, and domesticated. 

VIcTORIA ALICE am Tradesman, “ Wage A ora 5ft. 
8in., dark, can speak four lan- 
guages, , is in a good business, and would like to have caste 











Part LXXII., ron May is wow Reavy. Price 6d. 


a. Berm Rasy, Vou. XII. of Toe Lonpow Beapss. 
ce 

Also, the Trtzz and Iypex to Vou. XII, Price Oxs 
Penny. 


N.B.—CoRRESPOSDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
2 = Epitor or “Tue Lowpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain. porn Hg 
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